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ILLUSTRATION FROM BLACK BILLY 
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BLACK BILLY - 
NEEDING NANCY 


IN THIS NUMBER 


By Charles Askins 


By Elizabeth McCracken 


COAL- TAR P. RODU CTS, By Tra Remsen, President Emeritus, Johns Hopkins University 


NORTH FORTY EAST Chapter VI - - - - - 
“SHORTEN HAWSERS!” - - -— - 


By Homer Greene 
By George C. Lane 
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“LAUNCHED ON A WOODEN SEA” 


New England and Other Matters 


HE picture at the top of this page shows 

a ship that will never sail, the bark re- 

cently launched on the wooden sea of the 
Jonathan Bourne Whaling Museum in New 
Bedford. It is a reproduction, in half the full 
size, of the famous old New Bedford whaler 
Lagoda, and is the latest of the unique memo- 
rials to the vanished industry ‘‘that made the 
New Bedford that was, and laid the founda- 
tion of the New Bedford that is.’’ The 
museum itself bears the name of a leader in 
that industry, and, like the reproduction of the 
Lagoda itself, is the gift of his daughter, Miss 
Emily Howland Bourne. The museum is the 
only one of its kind in the world, and the 
model is the largest ever built under a roof. 
‘Together they tell eloquently the story of the 
times, sixty years ago, when more than four 
hundred whaling ships, manned by fifteen 
thousand New England sailors, hailed from 
New Bedford. For forty-four years the La- 
goda was a member of that fleet. In that time 
she made twelve voyages, which varied from 
two to five years in leagth, and earned a net 
profit for her owners of $652,000. 

The model is fifty-nine feet from figurehead 
to stern, and eighty-nine feet from spanker 
boom to flying jib boom. The bark is full 
rigged, and in all respects ready for business, 
even to the harpoons, lances and try-works 
on the deck. Snug and safe in her sheltered 
port, breasting no waves, rising and falling 
only with the swell and sweep of reminiscence 
and tradition, the new Lagoda is indeed a bark 
of romance. There is a captivating story of 
the seven seas in her towering masts, in her 
yards slung aloft, in her shipshape canvases, 
the boats at the davits, her crow’s nest for the 
lookout, and in the appurtenances used in 
attacking the whale. Although sealess,: the 
Lagoda is seaworthy, and is built in every 
detail as the original was built. 
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EAR the banks of the Neponset River, 

in the Dorchester district of Boston, is 

a tract of land, several acres in extent, 
that is said to have been in the possession of 
a single family longer than any other piece 
of land in America. It is a part of the many 
acres that became the property of George Minot 
in 1630 when he came from England on the 
good ship Mary and John and became one of 
the pioneer settlers of Dorchester. During 
the two hundred and eighty-seven years since 
then the land has remained in the Minot 
family of Boston, who keep it for the senti- 
ment that attaches to the spot. 

Not far back from Chickatawbut Street, 
which borders the land, are remains of the 
foundation walls, the chimney and the cellar 
of the old house that stood on the spot from 
the time of the pioneer until a generation ago, 
—two centuries and a half,—when it burned. 
For protection against the Indians, the house 
was built in massive fashion with a layer of 
bricks within the wooden walls. At the only 
time when it was ever the object of an Indian 
attack, so far as the family traditions and the 
histories of Dorchester relate, a young girl 
was its sole defender, and she defended it suc- 
cessfully. 

The girl was a servant, ‘‘bound out’’ after 
the manner of early New England. One Sun- 
day morning, late in the fall of 1675, the older 
members of the family all went to attend wor- 
ship on Meetinghouse Hill, and left her to care 
for the two little children that were sleeping 
side by side in the big cradle. While the little 
maid was performing her morning tasks she 
paused to look out across a field of corn that 
stood near the house. Her quick eye noted 
a moving of the corn not far away. No air 
was stirring, and her first thought was of a 
skulking Indian, for it was the time of King 
Philip’s War, and Dorchester was not outside 
the zone of terror. She watched more closely, 
every sense alert. The rustling, slight as it 
was, drew nearer the house. 

If terror seized her, it was for a space too 
small to be measured. With a bound she 
closed and barred the heavy door, and then 
snatched down the ever-ready gun from its 
hooks over the fireplace. Its mate had gone to 


church with the master of the house. Before 
she flew back to the window her eye fell on 
two great copper kettles overturned on the 
floor, and they suggested a desperate chance 
of saving the babies if the Indians should get 
into the house. She placed the children, still 
soundly sleeping, under the kettles, and got to 
| the window just in time to see a giant Indian, 
hideous in war paint, step from the cornfield 
a few rods away. 

He saw her at the same instant and with 
a yell leaped forward, holding in his hand a 
hatchet, which seemed to be his only weapon. 
The girl rested the gun across the sill of the 
little window and cried to him in warning; but 
he paid no attention, and when he was close at 
hand she fired. A sharp cry of pain told her 
of the accuracy of her aim; but the Indian 
came rushing on and began to batter the door 
with his hatchet. It was too strong for him, 
and with curses of pain and anger, uttered in 
broken English, he tried to clamber through 
the window. ‘The girl had dropped her useless 
gun, but she had not exhausted the resources 
of her defense. From the fireplace she scooped 
up a small shovelful of red-hot coals and 
hurled them square into the painted face at 
the window. ‘The intruder fell back, blinded 
|and burned, and as the girl hastened to fill 
her shovel again with the live coals she saw 
him stagger off into the cornfield. 

She reloaded the gun and awaited a further 
attack, but she saw no more of the Indian or 
any companions. Evidently he had strayed | 
from some roving war party. At last the| 
family returned and heard her amazing story ; 
and not until then did the children under the 
kettles wake and cry lustily. A searching 
party found the Indian dead in the woods just 
beyond the field of corn. The gunshot wound 
had proved fatal. The story of the girl’s 
bravery spread through the colony, and so 
widespread was the popular praise and appre- 
ciation that the General Court, which was then 
in session, voted her a silver bracelet on which 
was inscribed ‘‘She Slew the Narragansett 
Warrior. ’’ 

The-story has come down in all its details 
through generation after generation, but, oddly 
enough, the name of the heroic little ‘‘bound’’ 
maid has been lost in the long years. No one 
knows her later story, or where she lies buried. 
But the big cradle:in which the two babies 
were asleep on that day in 1675, and in which 
generations of their descendants have since 
been rocked, may be seen in the upper hall- 
way of the Old State House in Boston. 
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IMPERATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE 


LTHOUGH she liked to laugh, Queen 
Victoria had not a very keen sense of 
humor; nor was she a jocular person. 

Her recorded jests are few and mild. But 
once, in the early days of her reign, when 
she had just completed the dictation of a 
letter of some political importance, her secre- 
tary pointed out a phrase of which the gram- 
matical correctness was questionable. 

‘*T think it is right, but we will change it,’’ 
was Victoria’s response, made with a good- 
natured smile. ‘‘The King’s English must not 
be murdered by the queen. She must even be 
above suspicion !’’ 

Her famous grandson, the German Emperor, 
is less amenable, according to Miss Ethel 
Howard, an English lady who has just given 
to the public her recollections of life as a gov- 
erness in his family, when his children were 
youngsters. In her little volume, Potsdam 
Princes, she relates that she found the Kaiser 
‘*kind, friendly, brilliant, forceful and inter- 
esting’; and she never had serious trouble 
with him but once. It was a question of gram- 
mar. 

The young Prince Adalbert had to pass an 
examination to get into the navy, and his 
English was a source of difficulty and pretty 
nearly of despair to both him and his teacher. 
In particular, he could not master the intri- 
cacies of the subjunctive mood, and, since he 
was inclined to be of a disputatious turn of 
mind, he did not always readily accept Miss 
Howard’s corrections. The controversy even 
became a heated one. 

‘*T had corrected his ‘if I was’ to ‘if I 
were,’ and this he could not see the sense of. 
However, I maintained that, even if he could 
not see the necessity for doing as I told him, 
he must submit for obedience’s sake, which 
he finally did. 

‘* After this tussle with him I did not think 
to hear any more of the incident, and I was, 
therefore, rather disgusted to get a message 
from the Kaiser that the phrase in question 
had been repeated to him, and he disapproved 
of Prince Adalbert’s being taught ungrammat- 
ical English. I offered to prove the accuracy | 
of my teaching by Morris’s English grammar ; | 
but the Kaiser replied that he ought to know | 
what was correct and what was not, as his | 
grandmother was English !’’ 

She was; and she had her full share of 
British stubbornness ; but if the Emperor was 
—were—as modest as she in the presence of 
superior knowledge, he would not still be say- 
ing ‘‘was’’ for ‘‘were,’’ as if he were—was— 
less at home in the subjunctive mood than the 
imperative. 
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JEWETT 
Uprights and Grands 


Thousands of satisfied buyers of 
the Jewett Piano is a record of 
which we are proud, and offer as a 
logical reason why every intending 
piano purchaser should consider the 
Jewett. — 

The Jewett Piano was first made 
in 1860, and now, as then, is the 
finest example of musical expression 
and craftsmanship obtainable for the 
price at which we offer it. 


Fill out and send this coupon to 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your catalog 


Name 





Address 





Stop! 
Have you tried 


the Most 
Wholesome, 
Most 
Satisfying 
coffee in the 
world? Itis 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


All the pleasure of coffee 
drinking without any 
of coffee’s injurious or 
unpleasant after-effects. 
Doesn’t that appeal to 
you? It’s true. 


Makes 150 to 200 cups to the Ib. 


Boil hard 5 minutes— 
not longer. 

Order of Any Grocer. 
Potter & Wrightington 
Boston, Mass. 
0.@.M. Savings Bank sent Free. 


. 
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SANDERMA 
FACE CREAM 
TOILET SOAP 


Ladies, no matter what you 
may have paid for fine soaps, 
face creams or 

skin foods, we 

feel sure you 

{have never used 

=—* one so delicate- 

ly emollient, 

softening and soothing, so 
effectively pore - cleansing, 
purifying and beautifying for 


the complexion as Sanderma, 


nor one really comparable 
with it in exquisitely endur- 
ing fragrance. 

Price 35c. Quarter or Guest size 10c. 
At Liggett, Riker Jaynes stores, drug- 
gists and fancy grocers, or by mail of 


Robinson Bros, & Co., Inc. ,sole props., 
Malden, Mass. Established 1852. 


Wateeee 


Indian Meal and Wheat Flour, Self-Rising. 
For to-morrow’s breakfast try 


Maize Griddle Cakes 


They are different. 
2 cups Automatic Maize, 
14% cups milk, | egg, 
I teaspoon sugar. 
Order of your grocer to-day 
w have 





an 
the finest cakes you 
ever ate. 


AUTOMATIC 
FLOUR CO. 











WHY NOT? 


INSIST 
UPON HAVING THE 
FERRIS 

DELICIOUS 
HAMS BACON 


A LITTLE HIGHER 
IN PRICE— 
BUT! 


“THAT IRRESISTIBLE FLAVOR.” 














Absolutely safe to use. 
Cannot burn or explode. 


One application turns 
red stove lids a bril- 
liant black. 

You cannot understand 
it till you try it. Use with 
either cloth or brush. It’s 
truly a wonderful polish. 


Screw-Top Cans 15c. 


Don't wait another day, but try Satin Gloss, 
the improved stove polish. Learn the secret 
of the ‘‘ beautiful stove.’ Ask your dealer. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 














SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to anyone request- 
ing it a Catalogue of any Academy, Semi- 
nary, Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University. Kindly indicate whether you 
have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 
Address, EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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COMPANION 


“Name-QOn” Knives 





The blades are made of the fa- 
mous “Car-Van-Steel,” the finest 
quality that money, skill and 
scientific methods can produce. 


Another distinguishing feature of 
these Knives is that your name 
and address will be placed under 
a transparent handle — perma- 
nent evidence of ownership. The 
two styles offered are as follows: 


Companion “‘Name-On”’ Knife. 
No. 2106, Hz Knife, 3% inches long, two 
blades, is given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited yearly subscrip- 
tion; or sold for $1.00. Delivered free any- 
where in the United States. 


Companion “‘Name-On” Knife. 

No. 210 » This Knife, 4 inches long, three 

blades, is given to Companion subscribers 

only for one new solicited yearly subscrip- 

tion and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 

Delivered free anywhere in the United States. 
When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 

several days’ delay in filling orders. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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HEN in middle 
age Prof. Frank- 
lin Rudolph found 
that his health was failing 
under the strain of college 
work, he decided to live 
outdoors as much as possi- 
ble fora few years. After 


of the country he bought 
an abandoned farm far up 
on Spring Creek in the 
wildest part of the Mis- 
souri Ozarks. In the 
spring he and his wife and 
two boys, Wayne, eleven 
years old, and Ted, three 
years younger, moved out 
to the farm. Down the 
creek they had neighbors 
within half a mile of them 
and thence at regular in- 
tervals all the way to town, 
eight miles away; but up 
the creek no one lived ex- 
cept Big Mose. 

Mose was a big, fat, 
sleek - looking negro who 
made his living by hunt- 
ing and fishing, and whose 
reputation for honesty was 
none too good. He planted 
only an acre or two of 
corn, and his one horse 
grew very thin and hide- 
bound in the winter; but 
his two large hunting dogs 
of mongrel breed always 
looked as well-fed as him- 
self. A perpetual enmity 
existed between the state 
game warden and Big 
Mose, for the negro was 
known as a persistent vio- 
lator of the game laws. 
Proof against him was 
hard to get, however, be- 
cause his white neighbors 
seemed willing to tolerate 
his depredations so long as he clearly 
recognized the difference between wild 
animals and domestic stock. That he 
had been always politic enough to do. 

Soon after the Rudolphs arrived in 
their new home, Wayne and Ted heard 
that Mose had a bear cub that he had 
taken from a den early in the spring. 
With the help of a neighbor Mose had 
killed the mother bear, but he had kept | 
the cub ‘‘to train his dogs on,’’ as he 
said. 

Early one afternoon the boys went 


up to the negro’s cabin to look at the | 


cub. It was fortunate for the little bear 
that they went when they did. Even 
before they came in sight of Big Mose’s 
shack they heard a great outcry—the 
growls and snarls of dogs fighting, min- 
gled with the whimpering and crying of 


a voice that was strange tothem. Run- | 


ning forward, they found that the dogs 
had the bear down on the ground infront 
of the cabin and were rapidly shaking 
the life out of the little fellow. The big 
negro, with his face aglow with mali- 
cious pleasure, stood over his dogs 
and encouraged them. The boys were 
shocked. From their earliest years their 
mother and father had taught them 
kindness to animals, 


grown cat. 


‘Stop ’em!’? Wayne pleaded. ‘‘ Don’t | 


let ’em kill it !’’ 

‘*Who-oo-e! Wool him, Towsuh, 
wool him!’’? shouted Mose. ‘‘I’m jes’ 
a-trainin’ dese dogs,’’ he explained. 


‘**Sides, dat 1i’1’ black scoun’el done bit | 


me. Gwine let ’em finish him right 
now.’? 

On the way up the creek Ted had 
cut a stout club for a cane, and now 
without stopping to speak he ran up 
close to the dogs and began to beat 
them. Wayne picked up a stick and 
helped him so lustily that the two mon- 
grels, with shrill yelps of pain, leaped | 
away from the cub. The little bear 
lay still, breathing in painful gasps, too 
far gone even to raise his head. 


Besides, the little | 
bear was not much larger than a full- | 
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ORAWINGS BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


HE SPRANG TO A LARGE TREE, PLACED HIS BACK AGAINST IT, AND MET THE FIRST OF HIS 
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‘ ANTAGONISTS WITH A BLOW THAT SENT THE DOG ROLLING OVER AND OVER 


BLACK BILLY 


Cy 


Mose stood dumfounded at 
| first, and then he grew indig- 
| nant. 
| ‘*Whut make you-all do dat? 
Hain’t dis my baiah? Why 
cain’t I kill my own baiah ef 
I wants tuh?”’ 

‘*You mustn’t worry him to 
death; it’s against the law!’’ 





cried Wayne, trembling with excitement and | 


anger. 

**Sho’ now! 
wid an axe.’’ 

Little Ted had knelt down and raised the 
cub’s head, for the poor beast was showing 
signs of reviving. 

‘*T?ll tell you what I’ 1 do, Mr. Mose,’’ said 
| Wayne. ‘‘I’ve got two dollars of my own 
money that I’ll give you for him.’’ 

‘*Got dat money right now ?’”’ 
| ‘It?s at home. You can go with us and get 
it.’? 

That was how the Rudolph boys got their pet 
bear. He grew amazingly and was far more 
playful than a kitten ora puppy. He quickly 
| seemed to forget all the hardships of his early 
| existence, and grew very fond of his young 
masters. 


Den I’ll knock him in de haid 





morning he whimpered until they came. 


| he was very fond of the berries. 


At night, when they put him to bed | 
and left him, he cried, and at daylight in the | 


Charles Askins 


in sight the cub always stopped | 
still, whatever he might be| 
doing, and stared at them with 
a red gleam in his eyes. One 
day Mose came into the yard 
and passed near the cub. No 
one knows whether the negro 
kicked the little beast, but sud- 
denly the family heard a sharp 
growl from the bear and a shout from Mose. 
Rushing to the window, they saw that Billy 
had seized the negro by the leg, had ripped | 
his trousers to shreds and was trying to fasten 
on him with his teeth. Mose broke away, 
climbed the paling fence and escaped. Later 
Mr. Rudolph offered to make good all damages 
that Mose had suffered. 

When blackberries ripened, Black Billy took 
to making excursions to the patch alone, for 
It seemed, 
however, that Billy could go berry hunting only 
at the risk of his life, for Mose’s two dogs 
never missed a chance to attack him. Several 
times they treed the cub and kept him treed | 
until one of the boys rescued him by driving 
off his assailants. Once the dogs caught him 
on the ground and badly worried him before 
Ted and Wayne came. Again the boys found 
Big Mose trying to club the little beast out of 








|a tree while his dogs howled beneath, waiting | 


Having no boys to play with, Wayne and | for their prey to fall. The negro dodged 
| 


Ted made a boon companion of the little bear. | 


Every trick that they had ever heard of a) young owners. 


circus bear’s performing they taught to Black | 


quickly into the brush when he saw the two! 


Time passed and Black Billy became as large 


Billy, and the cub proved himself an apt and as either of the dogs. He weighed over fifty | 


willing pupil. 


Little Ted made a ‘‘goat’’ of | pounds; his legs grew strong and his teeth 


him by teaching him to pull a cart, which the | keen and long. Then one day he gave the | 
_ boys made themselves, and before the summer | dogs a lesson in bear fighting that they never | 
was over, Ted was driving him all through | forgot. It was August, and Ted had driven | 


the woods and fields. 


, and his dogs. 


If the dogs or their owner came | up and pulled down a limb of one of the bushes, 


Meanwhile an enmity | the bear some distance from the house to a 
still existed between Black Billy and Mose | thicket of black haw trees. 


Billy had reached | 


| gits big. 
| sho’ as you is bawn.’’ 
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and both he and his mas- 
ter were eating their fill. 
Suddenly the two dogs 
rushed up with sharp 
barks. Either the pres- 
ence of his little master 
or a growing realization 
of his own strength heart- 
ened Black Billy. He 
sprang to a large tree, 
placed his back against it, 
and met the first of his 
antagonists with a blow 
that sent the dog rolling 
overand over. The other 
dog had seized the bear, 
but Billy calmly reached 
down and picked him up 
clear of the ground. He 
must have given the mon- 
grel a real bear’s hug, for 
the dog yelped frantically 
as he struggled to get 
loose. 

From a thicket of brush 
a few yards distant Big 
Mose now came rushing 
up with a club in hand. 
He aimed a blow at the 
eub’s head, but the bear 
dodged with the clever- 
ness of a trained boxer, and 
the club, glancing from 
his shoulder, expended its 
force on the dog. Black 
Billy released the dog 
and, making a long jump 
straight at his old enemy, 
gave him a swinging side 
swipe as he landed. 

With a how] of surprise, 
the big negro turned and 
made very clever use of 
his legs in getting away; 
the dogs had already fled. 
‘The victorious Billy mere- 
ly sat still and grinned 
broadly. Finding himself 
unpursued, Mose stopped 
and shouted back to Ted, ‘‘ Now I gwine 
shoot dat baiah—you heah me!’’ 

Of course Ted reported the whole 
occurrence to the family, and Prof. 
Rudolph thought it best to interfere 
before the negro carried out his threat. 

‘*Mose,’? he said, when he met the 
negro on the road one day, ‘‘I don’t 


want the cub killed, because he amuses 


my boys when they have no other play- 
fellow, and he’s harmless. I take it you 
would rather the game warden didn’t 
know about the green deer hide I saw 
at your cabin the other day—you un- 
derstand me, Mose; you let the bear 
alone. ’’ 

‘*Yassir. I ain’t never tetch him. 
But dat beast is sho’ dangerous, you 
mind me! He gwine kill somebody er 
kill some stock right erway! Dat’s de 
way tame baiahs allus does when dey 
He gits you-all inter trouble 


It was well along in the fall, in 
hickory-nut time, before Mose’s predic- 
tion threatened to prove true. Mose 


| and his dogs had taken particular pains 


to avoid Black Billy. The bear was 
now apparently two thirds grown and 
weighed more than a hundred pounds. 
The boys thought that no dog could 
have been more obedient or half so 
useful as their pet, and from merely 
tolerating him for the sake of the lads 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph had now become 
much attached to the faithful, willing, 
good-tempered black fellow. 

In fine weather Ted and Wayne 
| hitched him to his cart and drove him 
into the woods on expeditions after 
hickory nuts, pecans and walnuts. Once 


|among the timber they would unhitch 


him. He would immediately shin up 
the trees and shake off the nuts. Down 
|on the ground, he helped the boys to 
gather and to shell out their harvest ; 
he was as handy as a squirrel with his 
forepaws. 

Wayne was permitted to use a little 
rifle that fall. Squirrels had done a 


| 00d deal of damage to the Rudolph 
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ca ANC Y, could you take 
N me to the Dolls’ Show 
at the Smith & MeNeil’s 
toy department this afternoon? 
Mother can’t, because she has to 
stay with grandma.’’ It was 
Nancy’s little seven - year - old 
sister, Charlotte, who spoke. ‘‘Could you?’’ 
she repeated. Then, as Nancy still did not 
reply, she added entreatingly, ‘‘I’m just wild 
to go! Jeannette Barlow has been; and she 
says there are hundreds of dolls.’’ 

‘*T’m so sorry, dear, but I can’t possibly 
take you,’’ Nancy replied at last. ‘‘This is 
my afternoon for telling stories to my club at 
the settlement, and I must do it. Think how 
few pleasures those girls have and how many 
you have! You have so much to make you 
happy this afternoon without the Dolls’ Show, 
and they have nothing except my story-telling. 
I must go,’’ she said again; ‘‘they need me.”’ 

Charlotte said not a word. With tears of 
disappointment in her eyes, she walked away. 
Nancy, glancing up at the house as she sped 
off to the settlement, saw the child, curled up 
on the library window seat, gazing wistfully 
out at the gray winter sky. She frowned 
impatiently. 

‘*Tt’s enough to try the patience of a saint, ”’ 
she exclaimed to herself, ‘‘the narrowness and 
selfishness of the family point of view! It’s 
so out of date, to say the least, to expect a 
person, just because she is born in a family, 
to sacrifice everything and everyone to that 
family! Charlotte expects me to give up my 
settlement -club meeting of two dozen little 
girls to take her, one little girl, to a Dolls’ 
Show! 

‘As for the rest of the family, they all, 
except mother, are the same! Henry doesn’t 
see any reason why I can’t neglect any and 
every one of my clubs if he wants me for 
something at the same time! Marion is just 
as bad! Even father can’t understand that 
I’m needed at the settlement. Grandma thinks 
making calls with mother on that tiresome 
Miss Jones, who doesn’t need me at all, more 
important than all my dozens of friendly visits 
in the settlement neighborhood—where they 
do need me! Mother is the only one who 
understands that interest in humanity ought 
to be socialized — that the people who need 
your time, not the people who only want it, 
should have it.’’ 

Such reflections as those had been frequent 
with Nancy during the three months she had 
been taking a ‘‘course’’ at the Social Science 
School. Her family had indeed tried her 
patience. Nancy was the eldest daughter; 
they were an ordinary, everyday, well-to-do 
family, and were like other ordinary, every- 
day, well-to-do families in asking of her those 
things that such families have asked of their 
eldest daughters for a great many generations. 
‘*Except mother !’? Nancy’s irritable musings 
invariably included those words. 

After the Story Club had dispersed, Nancy 
lingered at the settlement talking with the 
head resident about social service. ‘‘ You ought 
to give yourself to the persons who really need 
you, hadn’t you?’”’ she said finally. 

‘*Most certainly !’’ the head resident agreed. 
She looked keenly at the young girl, and then 
added, ‘‘Of course you should make no mistake 
about who they are.’’ 

Neither then nor immediately afterward 

“did Nancy bestaw more than a cursory mental 
glance upon the suggestion contained in the 
last remark. 

Why should she? She was quite sure who 
the persons were that needed her. Were they 
not the children who came to the settlement 
and their families? Had she not, indeed, 
learned at the Social Science School, after 
only three months’ attendance, that you should 
love and serve, not only your family, not only 
your personal friends, not only even your 
immediate neighborhood, but the whole human 
rave—or such part of it as might especially 
need your love and service? 

As she hurried home from the settlement 
Nancy’s thoughts turned to Charlotte. ‘I 
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hope,’’ she said to herself rather 
| petulantly, ‘‘that by this time 
Charlotte has got over being blue 
because I could not take her to the Dolls’ 
Show! A dissatisfied child is so very trying !’’ 

She found the family at supper. Far from 
being ‘‘blue,’’ Charlotte was radiant with ex- 
| citement and delight. ‘‘O Nancy,’’ she cried, 
|as her eldest sister slipped into her chair and 
| unfolded her napkin, ‘‘I did go to the Dolls’ 
|Show! Andit was lovely! Henry took me.’’ 
| **And very good of Henry it was, too, when 
| skating is so fine,’’ said the father of the 
| family, with a pleased look at his son. 
‘*T’m glad we have one brother or sister to 
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IT SEEMED THAT NO SUCH 


| do something for us once in a while,’’ said 
| thirteen-year-old Marion—a remark somewhat 
ambiguously worded, but quite clear in mean- 
ing. 

‘*Marion, my dear !’’ said the mother reprov- 
ingly; but she smiled at her son very happily. 

Although gratified at heart that his act was 
so generally appreciated, Henry showed a 
fifteen-year-old boy’s dislike of being publicly 
| praised. ‘‘Oh, let’s talk about something 
else !’’ he said gruffly. 

Nothing loath, Nancy began to relate anec- 
dotes about her settlement boys and girls and 
grown-ups. ‘*They are so interesting,’’ she 
| concluded, ‘‘you can do so much for them— 
| they do need you so!”? 

The other members of her family made 
various and characteristic rejoinders to that 
|assertion, none of which Nancy found very 
| Sympathetic—except her mother’s. Her mother 
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said with quiet conviction, ‘‘It is 
the best thing in the world to be 
need _?? 

Many times during the rest of her course 
at the Social Science School Nancy remem- 
bered her mother’s words. But perhaps she 
recollected them most vividly in the weeks 
after the course was finished, when she was 
trying to obtain a position as a settlement 
worker, or, finally, as a social worker of 
any kind. 

It seemed that no such position ‘‘needed’’ 
her! Her work in the settlement during the 
period of her course had been arranged by 











the school. Now she had completed the course, 


POSITION “NEEDED” HER! 


and the work she had been doing was assigned 
to another student of the school. 

At last Nancy, in dismay, consulted the head 
resident of the settlement in which she had 
had charge of the Little Girls’ Story Club. 
‘*T thought I was needed here,’’ she faltered. 

‘*‘What you did was needed, ’’ the head resi- 
dent reassured her. ‘‘It is still going on—only 
now some one else is doing it. ’’ 

‘*But I thought J was needed. ’’ 
voice was not quite steady. 

‘“My dear,’’ said the head resident gently, 
‘*few young girls are needed individually ex- 
cept by their own families—and in these days, 
alas! not all are needed even by them.’’ 

‘“‘What do you mean—‘not all are needed 
by them’ ?’’ Nancy questioned. 

‘*T hope you may not have to know!’’ was 
the head resident’s only answer. 

But poor Nancy did have toknow. Unable 


Nancy’s 





to find a position as a social worker that needed 
@ person so young and inexperienced, she said 
to herself, ‘‘I believe I will try to give myself 
to the family. They need me!’’? She now 
remembered the head resident’s earlier words 
about making no mistake as to who the persons 
who needed you were. ‘‘They are the fam- 
ily,’’ she declared to herself. ‘‘I already love 
them ; I shall serve them !’’ 

By way of beginning she said to Charlotte, 
whom she met in the hall as she entered the 
house, ‘‘There is a Children’s Fair at the 
church house to-morrow afternoon. I’ll take 
you if you’d like to go.’’ 

Charlotte stared at her sister in an amaze- 
ment that made Nancy blush. ‘‘Marion is 
going to take me,’’ she said. ‘*Thank you 
very much,’’ she added with tardy politeness. 
‘*You never can take me anywhere; so mother 
decided that, to some things, near home, 
Marion was old enough to take me, if I would 





do just what she said, same as if she were my 
eldest sister. ’’ 

Late in the afternoon Nancy came upon 
Henry, busily engaged in some wood carving. 
He had met with a difficulty, owing to the 
grain of the wood. Nancy had taught wood 
carving to a class of boys at the settlement, 
and after watching her brother for a few 
moments she said, ‘‘Let me help you with 
tha ”? 

Henry gazed at her with an astonishment 
equal to Charlotte’s. ‘‘Father always helps 
me over the hard places,’’ he replied. ‘‘Guess 
I'll wait for him.’’ 

For that day Nancy tried no more. . Several 
times during the evening, when plans for the 
rest of the week were being discussed, she 
almost offered her services in carrying them 
out, but something—a nameless but terrible 
fear—prevented her. 

The next morning, however, after a night of 
refreshing sleep, things seemed less desperate. 
At the breakfast table, her father said to no 
one in particular, ‘‘My desk is in such confu- 
sion I can’t find a postage stamp on it.’’ 

‘*Let me tidy it for you, father,’’ Nancy 
said at once. 

He peered at her over the edge of his paper. 
‘*You, my dear!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Thank 
you very much, but Marion has done it lately 
—she knows about the things on it.’’ 

To her grandmother next, then to Marion, 
she tried to be of service, and could not. 
They no longer needed her! She said it to 
herself with a bursting heart. None of them 
needed her! Unless—her mother. ‘‘Mother 
does, of course,’? Nancy assured herself. 

But for three whole days she deferred offer- 
ing herself in any capacity to her mother, until 
she thought she could not endure the lurking 
doubt another hour. When her mother one 
day after dinner mentioned her intention of 
calling that afternoon upon Miss Jones, she 
said hesitatingly, ‘‘Would you like me to go 
with you, mother?”’ 

Her mother looked at her, but, blessed re- 
lief! not in surprise. ‘Yes, dear,’’ she said. 
in her sweet voice, ‘‘very much. And Miss 
Jones will like to see you. She needs visits 
from young people.’’ 

Needs! At the word Nancy’s eyes filled 
with tears. In another moment she was in 
her mother’s arms, sobbing out the whole story 
on her shoulder, and being comforted. ‘‘No 
one needs me, not even the family, any 
more!’’ Nancy cried. ‘‘ But I need you, 
mother |’? 

Her mother held her closer, kissing her 
softly. ‘‘We every one need you,’’ she said 
tenderly, ‘‘and it won’t be many days before 
you know it! We grew accustomed to not 
having you, when you were so busy with 
your settlement work, but not to not needing 
you; we’ve needed you every minute of the 
time! And you will find that the more you 
give yourself to your own family, the more 
you will be able to give yourself to the rest of 
the world—the more you will be needed by 
everyone. ’’ 

‘**T don’t just see how,’’ said Nancy, puzzled. 





‘*You will see how !’’ her mother answered. 












cornfield, and the boy made a very acceptable | boys brought the first word of it from school, | bear that was evidently well trained and ac- 


addition to the family larder with those he | and, with indignant disbelief, related what they | customed to human beings. 


managed to shoot. Of course Billy went along 


|had heard. Certain of their schoolmates had 


Squire Robbins had seen the bear delib- 


on those shooting trips, and Wayne often sent | openly declared that Billy had become a mean | erately unlatch his lot gate, walk on his hind 


him up into the tall trees to scare out hidden 
squirrels or to investigate nests. 

He was better than an ordinary watchdog, 
more alert, and quicker to detect visiting ‘‘var- 
mints.’’ He killed a raccoon that visited the 
henroost one night, and on a subsequent night 
Prof. Rudolph sent him up a very large elm 
in which he suspected that a wildcat had taken 
refuge. The cat was there, and jumped wildly 
for its life. Mrs. Rudolph declared that without 
Billy she never could have raised poultry in 
that wild country. 

The one sorrow of the young bear was that 
his little masters had to attend school. Since 
Billy would surely have accompanied them if 


and thieving bear, that he was almost nightly 
visiting the surrounding farms, bent on mis- 
chief, and that eventually he would have to be 
| shot. 

Prof. Rudolph listened to the boys with more 
gravity than they had expected. He had been 
told that as a pet bear reached his maturity 
his wild nature would be sure to assert itself, 





and that, in fact, he would be likely to do| McCracken had actually seen the bear walking | 


| legs to the cornerib and unfasten thedoor. At 
| his shout the creature plunged behind the crib 
and was gone. One moonlight night Mr. 
| Winton had seen the bear pulling up turnips 
with his paws. Jake Sims could have shot 
the bear while he was trying to break into his 
smokehouse, but refrained, knowing how much 
| his young owners were attached to him. Sam 


reluctantly agreed to give the bear away and 
at once wrote to the zodlogical park in St. 
Louis. Receiving a reply that the park would 
be glad to accept the bear as a gift, he hada 
eage built in which to ship Billy. He was 
hauling it home, when he met Big Mose driv- 
ing his old roan horse. 

‘*Whut dat box for, ’fessor?’’ 
negro. 

‘*T’m going to ship Billy to St. Louis.’’ 

‘*Er hah! Whut ’id I done tole ye ’bout 
| baiahs! He been cuttin’ up scan’lous.’’ 
The big negro laughed maliciously as he 


asked the 





exactly what Billy was accused of doing. | off exactly like a man, with a fifty-pound | drove on. 


Nevertheless, the professor meant to give the | porker inhisarms. And Al Jones had missed | 
a calf, although he did not know whether or | 


little bear the benefit of every doubt. So far 
|as he knew, Billy did not roam away from 
the place at night; late in the evening he 
was always in his bed, and in the morn- 


| not the bear had killed it. All told, the calf, 
| several hogs and some poultry had disappeared. 
| Corn pens, apple bins and potato piles had 


he had been left free, Prof. Rudolph had to| ing he was sure to be somewhere round the | been raided. No bear other than Black Billy 


chain him in the daytime. That was not such 
a great hardship for the cub, however, for at 


night—when bears are naturally most active—| bors down the creek the next day, Prof. | 


he had full liberty. 
But a storm was about to break over the 


apparently innocent head of Black Billy. The | tainly been making raids in the vicinity—a ; Some one would shoot him. Prof. Rudolph | 


| yard. 
| But after visiting several of his neigh- 


| really turned marauder. A bear had cer- 


| could have planned and carried out the thefts 
| so cleverly. 


| if the depredations of Black Billy did not cease 





Squire Robbins declared that the patience of 
| Rudolph became convinced that Billy had the neighborhood had been exhausted and that 


Two small boys romped with Black Billy as 
long as they could that evening, putting him 
through all the circus tricks that they had 
taught him. Tired at last, they curled down 
with the bear in his bed and rested their heads 
on his shaggy side. When the time came for 
them to go to their own quarters, they asked 
that Billy might be turned into the root cellar 
for the night, in order that he might eat his 
fill of the fine winesap apples lately stored for 
the winter. 

‘*We’ll take some apples out of one of the 








bins, dump them on the floor and let him 
eat and eat,’’ said Wayne. ‘‘He can’t 
get at the others in the bins, and he 
won’t want them, anyway, with all we’ll 
give him.’’ } 

As it was the last thing the boys could 
do for their pet, Prof. Rudolph gave them 
permission. Boylike, neither of them 
in the least believed that their pet was 
guilty of any of the crimes ascribed to 
him. 

‘*T*)l never drive him any more,’’ said 
Ted forlornly as he and Wayne lay in 
bed. ‘‘And he’ll be put in a little iron 


cage and never have a chance to climb a tree | and cage into the wagon in the morning. Shut | dashed fiercely forward. 


for hickory nuts again. Billy wouldn’t hurt 
anything at all ’cept old Mose and his dogs.’’ 

‘‘T don’t believe he would, either, Ted,’’ 
said Wayne, ‘‘but maybe it’s for the best. | 
Father says he would carry Billy back into 
the mountains and let him go, but Billy would | 
be sure to come back home or some one would 
shoot him.’’ | 

It was the greatest sorrow that the boys had | 
ever known. 

Prof. Rudolph planned to get the bear off to 
the express office before his young masters 
awakened in the morning, and had sent for | 
Squire Robbins’s son to come over to spend | 
the night and to help load the heavy animal | 





kinds of coal—soft and hard, or bitumi- 

nous and anthracite. When either of 
them is heated to a high enough temperature, 
where air can get at it, it takes fire and burns. 
During the burning, gases are given off, and 
when the burning ends, anash remains. That 
ash is something that was contained in the coal 
—something that will not burn. 

When soft, or bituminous, coal is heated in a 
vessel that has only a small outlet and no inlet 
for air, it does not burn, but it does undergo 
great changes. Gases and liquids form and, 
passing out through the small outlet, leave 
behind a solid that is familiar to the world as 
coke. 


Fy kines or cn knows that there are two 





ufacture of illuminating gas, there is always 

formed a thick, black liquid, more or less 
viscous, called coal tar. For many years it was 
regarded as a nuisance to be got rid of as soon 
as possible. To some extent ‘it was used for 
making tar paper and for preserving lumber, 
but the quantity used for those purposes was 
very small compared with the quantity formed. 
Coal tar would never have become so famous 
as it is now if chemists had not become inter- 
ested in it. 

In 1845, A. W. von Hofmann, then a young 
man of twenty-seven years, who afterwards 
became one of the leading chemists of the 
world, discovered that, when coal tar is heated 
in a closed vessel with an outlet so arranged 
that the escaping vapors pass through a long 
tube surrounded by cold water, the vapors are 
condensed and form a liquid, just as water 
vapor, when cooled, forms a liquid—water. 
He also found that the liquid first condensed 
consists largely of a substance that had pre- 
viously been obtained from benzoic acid. It 
is called benzol, and is now known to chemists 
as benzene. That was the beginning of the 
scientific study of coal tar. 

The wildest dreams of the pioneer workers 
in this field must have fallen far short of the 
results that followed. Coal tar, the despised 
nuisance of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has become a veritable Pandora’s box 
from which almost anything may be expected. 

At the suggestion of Hofmann one of his 
pupils, Mansfield, undertook a more thorough 
study of the products formed when coal tar is 
distilled. The results were published in 1849. 
Neither Hofmann nor Mansfield foresaw then 
that the work they did would be likely to have 
any commercial value. They were merely 
trying to find out all they could about this 
tar. When they found that some of the prod- 
ucts they obtained from coal tar were com- 
mercially useful, Mansfield undertook to distill 
the tar on a large scale and, sad to relate, lost 
his life in consequence of an accident in his 
factory. 

The next step in discovering the wonders 
of coal tar, and a most important one, was 
also taken in Hofmann’s laboratory. While 
Hofmann was away on a vacation a young 
Englishman, W. H. Perkin, who was serving 
4S an assistant, tried some experiments of his 
own with the ambitious purpose of prepar- 
ing artificial quinine. The experiments did 


I: the making of coke, as well as in the man- 


| Prof. Rudolph was suddenly roused. 


into his root cellar Black Billy made no sound, | 
and it must have been after midnight when | 


From the cellar came whines, growls, heavy 
blows and shouts. Followed by Tom Robbins, 
Mr. Rudolph rushed out. As he dashed round 
the smokehouse in sight of the cellar door, he | 
saw what seemed to be a bear emerge on all 
fours, stagger about for an instant and rise to 
his feet, with a club in his paws. After the 
first bear came another smaller bear; but what 
the second animal lacked in size he made up 
in rage, for his eyes were gleaming and the 
moonlight showed his bared teeth. His hair 
was raised, and he roared with anger as he 


in some cases a colored product was formed. | 
That led him to undertake further experi- | 
ments in the hope of obtaining colored prod- 
ucts that might prove of value as dyes. In| 
one of those experiments he used aniline, and | 
discovered a black substance that did not 
promise much. He found, however, that when 
he treated it with alcohol a lilac-colored solu- 
tion resulted. From that solution he obtained 
the first aniline dye. It came to be known 
and is still known as mauve. It has also 
been called Perkin’s violet. 

Although mauve was the first aniline dye, it 
was not the first coal-tar dye tobe made. That 
honor belongs to picric acid,a yellow dye, which 
Woulfe discovered in 1771 ; he made it, however, 
not from anything then obtained from coal tar, 
but from indigo. Picriec acid has become a 
much-prized substance and is now obtained 
from coal tar. 

The discovery of mauve led at once to active 
work with the object of finding out what that 
colored substance was and whether other col- 
ored substances could be formed from aniline. 
The most astonishing results followed. The 
chemists discovered that an almost infinite 
variety of colored substances could be made by 
comparatively simple methods. 

Some of the substances were valuable as 
dyes and some were not. The dyes first made 
were in many cases rather harsh to the eye, 
and, although they were extensively used, they 
gradually came into disrepute. Then, too,some 
of them came to be used illegitimately—to color 
preserved fruit, for example. At one time 
arsenic was used in making one of the best- 
known aniline dyes, which was used in dyeing 
stockings; it was popularly believed that the 
dye caused poisoning. 

Notwithstanding the prejudice thus created 
the aniline-dye industry grew rapidly, and 
new and better dyes were soon discovered. 
Among the dyes that were found practically 
useful only a few need be mentioned here: 
Hofmann’s violet, Paris violet, crystal violet, 
opal blue, night blue, Victoria blue, glacier 
blue, dragon green, acid magenta, navy blue, 
night green. It may be said that almost any 
color or shade can be made, although not all 
the colors are fast. One of the most valuable 
aniline dyes is aniline black. It shows great 
resistance to the action of soap, light and 
air. 

Now, let us go back for a moment and inquire 
what aniline is and what connection there is 
between it and coal tar. Aniline was first 
made from indigo, which is obtained from the 
plant known as Indigofera anil. Chemists 
later found that they could make it from benzol. 
Thousands of tons of aniline now come an- 
nually from that source. The connection thus 
established is this: Coal gives coal tar; coal 
tar gives benzol; benzol gives aniline; aniline 
gives aniline dyes. 


ARTIFICIAL INDIGO 





UT benzol is only one of hundreds of sub- 
stances obtained from coaltar. Another 
is toluol— called toluene by chemists. 

It yields a substance that is similar to aniline 


aniline dyes. 





not turn out as he hoped, but he noticed that 





| out into the yard. 


and that in turn yields many colored sub-| 
stances useful as dyes. Those are also called | 
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The first bear swung 
his club heavily as the pursuer came on; but, 
dodging the blow, the smaller bear sent his 
| adversary, club and all, spinning a dozen feet 


Mr. Rudolph at once recog- 
nized the second, smaller bear as Billy, and 
undoubtedly Billy was winning the fight. 

With a frenzied shout for help the other bear 
tried to get to his feetandrun. Billy was upon | 
him too quickly, and, grasping him with teeth 
and claws, he pulled his entire hide off. Freed 
from his skin, the bear proved to be Big Mose. 
He ran wildly for the smokehouse, plunged in 
and slammed the door. 

By that time the boys and their mother 
had reached the place and were staring in) 


COAL-FAR PRODUCTS * 


CRy Ira Remsen, “President Emeritus, Johns Hopkins Unwwers ity 


naphthalene, familiar to the world at large in 
the form of ‘‘moth balls.’? Naphthalene has 
come into prominence because it, serves as the 
starting point in the manufacture of a large 
number of beautiful dyes, such as various 
oranges, fast red, Congo red and benzo-pur- 
purin. 

Indigo is one of the most highly prized and 
most extensively used dyes. Until afew years 
ago it. was prepared entirely from the indigo 
plant, but at present it is manufactured. In 
making it naphthalene plays a leading part, 
and so indigo must now be classed with the 
coal-tar dyes. It is well to observe in passing 
that when artificially prepared indigo was first 
put on the market there was great prejudice 
against it. It was said that it was not the 
same thing as the indigo made from the plant 
and that it therefore could not be used for the 
same purposes. In spite of the objections, 
artificial indigo has made its way and has vir- 
tually displaced the natural dye. There is not 
the slightest question of its being the same 
thing. But, furthermore, it is better than the 
natural indigo, for that always contains im- 
purities, whereas the artificial product can be 
made pure. 


COAL-TAR MEDICINES 


€GPEABDWI 


Ns the products obtained from coal tar 





is anthracene. It ‘‘began life’? as an 

obscure substance with apparently no 
hope of acquiring fame, but it has risen to 
great prominence because two chemists found 
that they could make from it the well-known 
dye Turkey red, or alizarin. Alizarin had for- 
merly been obtained from madder root, and 
madder was cultivated extensively for the 
purpose. But in 1868 two young German 
chemists undertook to find out what alizarin 
is; they treated the substance in many ways 
and in one experiment obtained anthracene 
from it. That gave them the clue. They 
reasoned that if they could get anthracene 
from alizarin they might be able to get aliz- 
arin from anthracene. That proved to be not 
very difficult, and Turkey red is now a coal- 
tar color—one of the wonders of coal tar. In 
this case, as in that of indigo, the manufac- 
turing chemist has taken the place of the cul- 
tivator of the soil. 

The dyestuff industry of to-day is based 
almost wholly upon coal tar. The dyes in the 
market are not all aniline dyes. Many are 
not at all related to aniline. The expression 
‘‘eoal-tar colors’? is, of course, broader, and 
includes most dyes in use. 

But other valuable substances that are not 
dyes are obtained from coal tar. There is a 
long list of coal-tar substances used in medi- 
cine, many of which are undoubtedly beneficial 
—some of which perhaps are not. Among the 
more familiar ones may be mentioned atophan, 
antipyrine, antifebrine, aspirin, salicylic acid, 
salvarsan. The effects of many such sub- 
stances upon human beings have been studied 
with great care, and their value as remedies 
is thoroughly established ; in other cases there 
is not a sufficient basis of knowledge to justify 
our using them. It seems not improbable that, 
as investigation proceeds, many specific reme- 
dies will be added to the short list now at our 
command. It is, however, only through long- 
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amazement at the scene. Billy was busily 
mauling the empty hide, and he was still 
so much enraged that they feared to ap- 
proach him —all except little Ted, who 
walked up to his pet fearlessly. 

‘*Behave yourself, Billy! Don’t be a 
bad bear.’’ 

Billy desisted, sat up, waved his paws 
and grinned amiably. So far as he was 
concerned, the fight was over. 

They found Big Mose in the smoke- 
house, so much frightened that they could 
hardly induce him to come out. 

The whole scheme of the rascally negro 
was now clear. Disguised in a bearskin, he 


| had for the past month been committing all 


kinds of petty thefts, many of which were 
malicious, knowing that the pet bear would 
be blamed for it all. At last he had decided 
to lay in his winter supply of apples from the 


| Rudolph bin, but fate in the shape of Black 


Billy himself had overtaken him. 

The negro was not badly hurt, although he 
would retain. some marks of his fight in the 
cellar for many aday. Hearing his confession, 
Squire Robbins gave him twenty-four hours 
in which to leave the country and never return. 
He left. At last account the boys still had 
their bear, older now, but still their goat, 
clown and playfellow. 





can be reached. A great field is open, which 
has been cultivated only to a slight extent. 

Some of the most valuable perfumes have 
their origin in coal tar or are related to coal 
tar—and some of them are in the nature of 
frauds. When benzol is treated with nitric acid 
a compound known as nitrobenzol is formed. 
It has an odor that suggests the oil of bitter 
almonds—a fact that has led to its being used 
under the name of ‘‘artificial oil of bitter al- 
monds,’’ although the two substances are not 
at all closely related. Its chief use is in the 
manufacture of soap. No harm is likely to be 
done to the person using it; yet the name is a 
fraud. ‘‘Essence of mirbane’’ is another name 
given to it. That is also objectionable, for 
the substance is not an ‘‘essence’’ and ‘‘mir- 
bane’’ is merely a trade name. 

Essence of wintergreen, or oil of wintergreen, 
which is related to salicylic acid, is made arti- 
ficially and is widely used on account of its 
pleasant odor. As a remedy the artificially 
prepared substance is identical with that ob- 
tained from the plant, and there is no objection 
to using it if precautions be taken to prepare 
it in pure condition. 

Vanillin, the odorous constituent of the va- 
nilla bean, is now made artificially, although 
not from coal tar. Nevertheless, we may con- 
fidently expect that the time will soon come 
when it will be obtained from one of the con- 
stituents of coal tar, for it is closely related to 
some of them. The same may be said of heliot- 
ropin, an artificial perfume, which is exten- 
sively used. 

By far the most important of the substances 
obtained from coal tar that are used because 
of their taste is saccharin. It is about five 
hundred times sweeter than sugar; when you 
take it into your mouth it tastes like sugar, 
but that first taste is followed by a slight sen- 
sation of bitterness. Nevertheless, saccharin is 
used for various purposes, although in several 
countries its use is prohibited by law. 


THE VALUE OF SACCHARIN 





o 


N view of that prohibition, the first and most 
I important question that suggests itself is 
this: Is the use of saccharin objectionable 
on the score of health? Those who have inves- 
tigated the subject most thoroughly say that it 
is not. I can safely say that small quantities 
of saccharin—such quantities as would be 
likely to be used—are not injurious. 

Another question that has been raised, and 
very properly, is whether saccharin is used, or 
can be used, in any way that can be regarded 
as objectionable. To discuss that question 
properly we must take many things into con- 
sideration and must present many facts; there 
is not space to do it here. Suffice it to say 
that the saccharin problem, which has acquired 
national significance, will no doubt in time be 
solved satisfactorily. 

Finally, another class of substances obtained 
from coal tar calls for mention. The substances 
in this class are used on account of the ease 
with which they explode. Many explosives 
are known, but the two that are related to coal 
tar are picric acid and trinitrotoluol. Picric 
acid has already been mentioned as the first 
coal-tar dye; it was made by the action of 
nitric acid on indigo. It is now made in enor- 








Another substance obtained from coal tar is 
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nitric acid; and most of the carbolic acid used | named are formed by treating glycerin, phenol 


is made by starting with benzol. 


as trinitrophenol. 


Carbolic acid | and toluol respectively with nitric acid. 
is known to chemists as phenol, and picric acid, | 


Probably enough has been said to give at 


| least a slight impression of the ‘‘wonders of 
Some of you will perhaps remember that | coal tar.’’ 


Starting with the black, offensive 


during the South African war it was at times | substance that is always formed in manufac- 
noticed that the skin of those engaged in a | turing illuminating gas and in preparing coke, 


battle became yellow. That was a result of | 
the contestants’ using the explosive lyddite, 
the chief constituent of which ‘is picric acid. 
‘The latest explosive is, however, trinitrotoluol, 
which is being used extensively in the present 
war; the chemists make it by treating toluol 
with nitric acid. 

It is interesting to observe that the three 
most widely used explosives have names that 
resemble one another: they are trinitroglyc- 
erin, trinitrophenol and trinitrotoluol. In- 
deed, if we go back to gunpowder we find 
that nitre, or saltpetre, is, so to speak, the 
milk in the cocoanut. Now, nitric acid is 
obtained from nitre, and the three explosives 





it is possible to obtain: 

1. An almost infinite variety of dyes of any 
desired color. 

2. Substances that are extensively used in 
medicine. 

3. Perfumes, delicate and otherwise. 

4. Substances used because of their taste, 
chief among them, saccharin, five hundred times 
sweeter than sugar. 

5. Explosives of the most violent type. 

The end is not yet. Chemists are at work 
in many laboratories throughout the world, 
and the experience of the past justifies us in 
the confident belief that of the wonders of coal 
tar there is not likely to be an end. 
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SS in Ted Chapters. Chapter Six 


R. BURNSIDE was right in his pre- 
D diction. Stanley Orchard did not need 

an opiate the following night in order 
to induce sleep. New hope, new life, entered 
into his blood and flushed his arteries and 
veins. The realization that after all Ralph 
was going to college, drove all unhappy and 
distressing thoughts from his mind. He was 
a changed man. He did not of course become 
immediately well and strong. It was many 
weeks before he could work in his garden or 
field as he had done before. But with the 


help of a good hired man, who replaced Old | 
Tompkins as chore man and who did the heavy | 


work of the farm besides, he was able to plant 
his garden, sow his grain and care for his stock, 
and later on ty harvest his crops, which were 
again rich and abundant. 

However severe had been the result of his 
disappointment, the fulfillment of his ambition 
made him completely happy. No prouder day 
ever dawned for Stanley Orchard than the 
day in September when his son went forth to 
the engineering school. He saw Ralph off at 
the train. It might do for the boy’s mother 


to kiss him good-by at the farmhouse gate, 


but it was for his father to witness his real 
departure at the station. Nathan Brill went 
back to his studies at the school by the same 
train, and Adam Brill was also at the station 
to bid his son good-by. Equality at last! In 
spite of poverty, in spite of oppression, Stanley 
Orchard was doing for his son all that Adam 
Brill with his wealth and power could do for 
his. That, indeed, was glory enough for one 
day. 

There were no tears in Orchard’s eyes as he 
watched the train disappear round a curve. 
When it was gone he turned and. walked, with 
firm step and head held high, down the plat- 
form and out into the street. He passed close 





an unfair advantage of his neighbor, could not, 
as his son, admit that he was wrong. Yet 
from the day when he had heard his father 
openly declare that he would deprive Orchard 
of his home the thing had oppressed him and 
appalled him. It was so utterly unjust; so 
unnatural and inhumane. It was on his mind 
by day, he often dreamed of it at night; yet 
he was bound by filial loyalty to utter no word 
of condemnation or complaint. 

Like a trailing ghost the memory of it fol- 
lowed him to the school, and try as he would 
he could not drive it*from his thought. And 
in its train came other thoughts, still more 
terrible. How many were there among the 
hundreds with whom his father dealt, as land- 
lord or mortgagee or creditor, whose woes were 
similar to those of Stanley Orchard, whose 
hardships and sufferings had contributed to 
the wealth of which he, Nathan Brill, was 
now the beneficiary? Unpleasant thoughts 
indeed! They left him unsettled, unhappy, 
unstrung, unfit to accomplish fully the work 
for which he had gone to school. 

During the first term of his freshman year 
he had indeed started bravely out and made 
excellent progress, in spite of the disturbed 
condition of his mind. His brightness and 
frankness and social ease, as well as his intel- 
lectual ability, soon made him popular with 
his fellows. He was taken into one of the 
leading fraternities. He became active in 
athletics. He was always welcome at any 
social gathering. He enjoyed those things, 
for they diverted his thoughts. When he was 
engaged in them, unpleasant memories did not 
dare to. intrude into his mind; but when he 
took up a book to study, he found a shadow 
striking across every page. What wonder, 
then, that his ambition to be an intellectual 
leader soon waned, and that the harder and 


to Adam Brill, but he did not care to speak to| more persistent workers passed him in the 


him or to boast in his presence. 
was sufficiently complete. 
that day in the eyes of the world. 

Brill did not fail to notice the evident pride 
and exhilaration of his adversary. The crease 
between his bushy eyebrows had grown deeper 
and his gray face had hardened into immobility 
as he had glanced now and again at Orchard 
and his son and had seen the triumphant 
stride with which the proud father swept down 
the crowded platform and out into the street. 
It was apparent that if he would curb and 
crush Orchard’s spirit he must 
use harsher measures than any 
he had yet taken, and he was 
ready and determined to do so. 





His triumph | race? Yet, by making a heroic spurt at the 
He stood justified | close, he finished his freshman year without 


falling seriously behind, and would enter his 
first term as a sophomore without conditions. 
He was going back, however, with no buoy- 
ancy of spirits, no taste for the coming tasks, 
no determination to lay ghosts or to conquer 
obstacles or to attain success. 

When the train was well under way he came 
over and sat down in the seat beside Ralph. 

“‘Tt’s mighty fine,’’ he said, ‘‘that you’re 
going down to the school. I understand that 
you’re to enter*sophomore and 
will be in the class with me.’? 

‘* Yes,’? replied Ralph, 
‘**Dean Robinson thought I 





Brill went from the railway 
station to the office of his attor- 
ney in Mooresville and in- 
structed the lawyer to begin at 
once an action in ejectment 
against his neighbor. Stanley 
Orchard should feel his power 
and resentment as he had never 
felt them before. 

Meanwhile Ralph and Na- 
than, on the same train and in 
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could do it easily enough, and 
that even if I had one or two 
conditions I could work them 
off without much trouble. ’’ 

‘Of course you can. The 
dean will take care of that. If 
he finds that a fellow is plug- 
ging away at his best, he’ll go 
a thousand miles out of his 
way to help him.’’ 


216 rods 
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the same car, were speeding 

toward a common destination. 

They had seen little of each other since that 
eventful day on the hill when Ralph had 
ordered his friend to leave him lest quick and 
passionate words should bring their friendship 
to a sudden end. They had met occasionally 


on the street, and had talked now and then of | 


the school that Nathan attended, but there was 
no longer any comradeship between them as of 
old. Neither boy had dared try to bridge the 
gulf between them lest the result of the effort 
should be to widen it. 

Ralph certainly could not ignore or excuse 
in any way what he considered the unjusti- 
fiable and barbarous treatment of his father 
by Adam Brill. Nathan, on the other hand, 
although he realized that his father was taking 





After that there was silence 
between them for a few min- 
utes. Nathan sat drumming 
listlessly with his fingers on the arm of the 
seat and looking out through the window 
across the aisle. Then he said: 

‘‘Of course you understand—I don’t want 
to intrude on you—but if there’s any assistance 
I can render you in any way—it won’t be 
very much, I’m afraid—I’m heartily at your 
service. ’’ 

Ralph thanked him, and again there was 
silence. The train stopped at Millbury. Pas- 
sengers left the car and others entered. The 
engine puffed out from the station and once 
more the travelers were moving swiftly toward 
their destinations. Suddenly Nathan turned 
and faced his companion. 

“TI say, Ralph,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘what’s the 
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THE THING THAT HE HAD EXPECTED AND DREADED HAD COME. 
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IN WHAT 


MANNER SHOULD HE MEET IT? 


use of all this? I mean all this coolness and | up and by weeks of splendid work encourage 


restraint. 


We can’t help what’s happened | his friend. 


Then for some unaccountable 


back there. Why not forget it while we’re | reason, he would suddenly drop back into the 


away, and get back on the old footing?’’ 
“*T can’t forget it, Nate,’’ replied Ralph; 
‘*but I’ve nothing against you. I’m willing 


| boys went home together. 


to meet you halfway, and more than half- | 


way.’’ 

**Good! You don’t know how this thing 
has hurt me. Of course you weren’t home, 
but I haven’t dared to go and see your mother 
more than twice this summer. I don’t know 
what she thinks of me. Now, if I had to see 
you every day down at the university and get 


do from any other fellow in the class, I’d 
simply go crazy. The thing has played hob 
with my nerves as it is.’’ 

His eyes, his face, his passionate utterance, 
showed how intense was his feeling. The old 
fondness for the companion of his boyhood 
flamed up in Ralph’s heart. He held out his 
hand. 

‘*T’m with you,’’ he said. ‘‘I shall need 
you down there as much as you’ll need me. 
I’m glad you broke the ice. We can’t travel 
much together, maybe, but I reckon we can 
keep a grip on each other. ’’ 

So they shook hands and it was settled. And 
the friendship renewed that day was never 
again broken as long as they both lived. 

When they reached the town where the uni- 
versity was, Nathan was as good as his word. 
He took charge of Ralph, helped him with his 
baggage, piloted him to the campus, introduced 
him at the registrar’s office and saw him settled 
in his room. 

After that, although they saw little of each 
other in the social life of the university, for 
their associations were entirely different, they 
nevertheless kept up their cordial personal 
relations. ‘They occasionally took long walks 
together into the country. Ralph seldom vis- 
ited his friend’s quarters, which were in 
another hall from his, across the campus, but 
Nathan came often to sit in Ralph’s bare room. 

The fact that Ralph was outstripping him 
in all studies that they had in common aroused 
no feeling of jealousy in Nathan’s breast. 
There was no legitimate excuse for Nathan’s 
failure to keep up in his work, for he learned 
easily ; but in his character, gentle and manly 
though it was, there was an innate weak- 
ness that yielded readily to suggestion. 


| ways! 
no more than a nod or a smile, the same as I | 





old rut. 

When the Christmas vacation came the two 
On the train, after 
an interval of silence, Nathan turned to his 
companion. 

‘*Did I tell you that the dean called me up 
yesterday ?’’ he said. 

‘*No,’’? Ralph answered apprehensively. 
‘*What was it?’’ 

‘*Oh, just another admonition to mend my 
Things have been going bad lately, I 
guess. ’”” 

‘*T’m sorry. It’s a shame; when you could 
make a record to be proud of if you’d only 
try.’’ 

‘*That’s what the dean says,’’ Nathan ad- 
mitted. ‘‘I suppose you’re right.’’ 

‘'Then why don’t you try? Why don’t you 
start in at the beginning of next term and 
put up a genuine fight for it—a real, persistent, 
practical fight ?’’ 

‘*T think I will. I told the dean I would, 
anyway. I had to tell him something like 
that, or rustication would have been the next 
thing in order; and rustication’s not pleasant 
in the winter time. Besides, he said he was 
going to write to my father, and I wanted to 
influence him to give an optimistic tone to the 
letter. ’’ 

‘*Please don’t make light of it, Nate,’’ said 
Ralph in much concern. ‘‘ It’s too mighty 
serious a matter.’’ 

‘*T know it’s serious. ’’ 
denly sober. 


He had grown sud- 
‘*T know it’s serious. You can’t 
tell me. Nor can I tell you what’s behind it 
all. I wish I could. I wish I knew, myself. 
I’d like to smash the whole slate and begin all 
over again, and have only myself to depend 
upon.’’ 

Another proud day had come for Stanley 
Orchard. His son was home from school— 
home with a report of which any father might 
boast. The joy he felt had had few parallels 
in his narrow and unfortunate life. He could 


| not refrain from gazing proudly on this splen- © 


did young fellow, tall, well-built, fine-looking, 
neatly dressed, with the bearing of a soldier, 
with the learning, so Stanley Orchard thought, 
ofasage. Adam Brill might begin a thousand 
suits in ejectment, might issue a hundred writs 


He | of possession, might put him out, bag and 


needed outside influences or a moral shock | baggage, on the winter roadside, and still he 


to hold him fast to his better self. 


Ralph | should be happier than Adam Brill; 


for it 


understood his friend’s lack of moral stamina | was neighborhood gossip that although Ralph 
and tried to supply it, but not always with | Orchard was doing excellent work at the 


success. 


In answer to his repeated protests, | scientific school Adam Brill’s son was falling 


Nathan would good-naturedly admit his faults | seriously behind. 


and offer some plausible excuse. Athletics, 


‘*T said I’d show Adam Brill that if he had 


the glee club, social affairs in the city, student | money in his family we had brains in ours,’’ 
affairs on the campus—they all took so much | declared Orchard to his wife that night, ‘‘and 


time and required so much attention. A| 
fellow could not be forever plugging away 
at calculus and conic sections. The charm 
of college life would be lost. 

Once in a while, it is true, Nathan did brace 


I’ve done it.’’ 

‘*Don’t be too hard on Nate, father,’’ Mrs. 
Orchard replied. ‘‘I can’t believe all the things 
we hear about him. Ralph is still fond of him 
and says nothing unpleasant about him. Don’t 
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let’s judge other men’s sons, lest some unhappy 
thing should come upon our own boy.”’ 

‘““That’s right, mother,’’ assented Orchard 
readily. ‘I’ve got nothing against Nate. 
He’s always treated me like a gentleman. If 
he’s gone wrong, it isn’t his fault; and he isn’t 
responsible for his parents. ’’ 

Perhaps it was some such thought that 
crossed the mind of Adam Brill as he sat 
alone before his fire on Christmas night and 
thought about his son. He had known for 
some time that Nathan was not making good 
progress in his studies. It was not a pleasant 
thing to contemplate. And now, with the 
Christmas holidays, had come a letter from 
the dean, saying plainly that unless Nathan 
applied himself more diligently to his studies 
it would be a waste of time and money for 
him to keep on at the school, even though 
he should be permitted to remain. It would 
be hard to conceive of any disappointment 
that could fall on Adam Brill more bitter than 
that, except possibly the absolute expulsion 
of his son from the school. He was not 
angry or resentful. His affection for the boy 
was too deep to permit him to feel anger or 
even resentment; but he was unspeakably 
grieved. 

Sitting alone before the blazing fire of wood, 
he wondered whether the blame should rest 
entirely on his son; whether, for some reason 
that had not hitherto occurred to him, the 
fault might not be partly his own. But he 
could not think of anything that he had 
done that might have led to such an un- 
happy result, or of anything that he had left 
undone. 

Toward midnight Nathan himself came in. 
He had been attending some Christmas fes- 
tivity at Little Bethel. Now he stood with 
his back to the fire, facing his father. 

‘*You’re up late to-night; father,’’ he com- 
mented. 

‘*Yes, I’ve been waiting for you.’’ 

‘*That wasn’t necessary, was it?’’ 

‘*I think it was. I’vea letter here that I’ve 
been holding for a few days, waiting for a 
chance to discuss it with you.’’ 

He drew the dean’s letter from his pocket 
and handed it to Nathan to read. 

‘*Well,’? he asked, when the boy had fin- 
ished reading it, ‘‘what have you to say 
about it?’’ 

The young man turned partly round and 
gazed into the fire without answering. The 
thing that he had expected and dreaded for 
so long had come. In what manner should he 
meet it? 

‘‘What have you to say about it?’’ repeated 
Brill a little more insistently. 

‘*'There’s not much to say,’’ replied Nathan, 
finally. ‘‘I suppose the dean is right.’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter? Can’t you do the 
work ?”’ 

‘*The work is very hard.’’ 

‘*Can’t you do the work if you try? I un- 
derstand Ralph Orchard does it, and does it 
successfully. ’’ 

‘*Ralph is a plugger. 
late.’’ 

‘*Can’t you be a plugger, too? Can’t you 
be at it early and late?’’ 

‘I’m afraid you’ve expected too much of 
me. ’’ 

‘*T’ve expected you to take advantage of the 
opportunities I’ve given you, that’s all. It’s 
humiliating to see you left behind by the son 
of a pauper.’’ 

Nathan turned and faced the man squarely. 
‘*Father, Ralph is my best friend. And it 
seems hardly fair to call his father a pauper.’’ 

‘*He will be a pauper before I’m through 
with him, or he’ll face about in his conduct 
toward me.’’ 

Brill rose and began to pace the floor. 

Nathan did not remember when he had ever 
before seen his father so agitated. 

‘I’m sorry you feel that way toward him,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘That’s one of the things that 
hurts me and discourages me: to be on friendly 
terms with Ralph and to know all the time 
that you’re taking every advantage you can of 
his father. ’’ 

‘*T haven’t requested you to be on friendly 
terms with the boy. I’m doing nothing to his 
father that the law doesn’t permit.”” =, 

‘“‘IT know. I suppose that’s true. But ever 
since that day on the hill, when you laid claim 
to his property because of the description in 
the deed, the thing has worried me. I haven’t 
been free from it. I don’t offer it as any excuse 
for what I’ve done at college. But if I could 
shake off the feeling that you’ve been unfair 
to Mr. Orchard, I believe I could brace up and 
be of some credit to you.’’ 

Brill stopped in his walk and looked curi- 
ously at his son. 

‘*So the boot is on the other foot,’’ he said. 
‘‘It is my conduct now that comes in for crit- 
icism. Well, my boy, I’m fifty years old, you 
are twenty; I’m not willing as yet-to place 
either my conscience or my business affairs 
in your keeping. And I do not see how my 
conduct can have any possible bearing on the 
question of your taking advantage of your 
chance to get an education. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps it hasn’t. I don’t know. I only 
know that I feel that way about it, and it 
depresses me. I can’t explain it to you; I 
don’t believe you’d understand. But regardless 


He’s at it early and 





of all that, is it worth your while, is it worth | dean’s letter. You admit thaf at present you | but Joe clung with a desperate hold. The old 
are making a failure of your college course. | man clutched and clawed and wrenched at 
Now, you have reached a point where there are | Joe’s arm and wrist to free himself. Ordi- 
ful and irritating, I know. But he’s poor and | two ways open to you: You can go back and | narily, strength for strength, Joe in his youth- 
powerless, and simple-minded. And you’re | make of yourself the man that you are capable | ful vigor would have been more than a match 
of being, and that it has been my life’s ambi-| for him; but now Jenkins fought with the 


the thought you give it, to follow up Stanley 
Orchard the way you’re doing? He’s boast- 


—you’re the other thing. Is the game big 
enough to make it worth your while to hunt 


|it? It would take very little to make him your 


friend. Just a few words, a kind act. Why 
can’t: you, father? Why can’t you?’’ 

He held out his hand appealingly, but his 
father was obdurate. 

‘*Because I don’t choose. Because there’s 
time enough for that when I’ve beaten him 
into submission, as I shall. Besides, that’s not 
the question under discussion. Here’s the 
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ITH astiff west- 
erly wind blow- 
ing across the 
river, the tug Dauntless 
and her tow of two light 
barges neared the drawbridge at Brown- 
port on her way down to the Sound. 
The tug signaled to the barges to shorten 
hawsers. Because of the wind it would 
be necessary to take the barges abreast 
through the draw. 

The hawsers were stiff with ice. Joe 
Bozeman, on the head barge, found his 
very hard to handle. The job of barge 
captain was a new one for him, and he 
made awkward work of taking up the 
slack. 

‘*Come, get a move on there, kid!’’ 
shouted old Jenkins from No. 2%. 
‘*Your line’ll foul the propeller if you 
don’t show some signs of life.’’ 

In a few minutes the two barges were 
abreast and the space between them was 
closing. ‘Their sterns were already to- 
gether. Jenkins ran down along the 
side of his barge toward the stern. 

‘*Hang on there a minute, kid, and 
I’ll jump over and give you a lift!’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘It’s jest as I said to you 
before we started down: you was never 
cut out for this kind of work. ’’ 

Young Bozeman knew that old Jen- 
kins was well-meaning enough ; :but it 
had galled the boy to be told over and 
over again that he was useless. He 
was doing his best, and everyone had 
to learn, he reflected rather bitterly, as 
with aching hands he pulled away on 
his hawser. 

The next instant came a sharp cry 
from Jenkins, cut short by a great 
splash. .The old bargeman had slipped 
on the icy deck and fallen overboard. 

Even as Joe ran to the side of his 
barge, he realized the terrible peril that 
Jenkins wasin. The space between the 
two barges was rapidly lessening; like 
the jaws of a huge pair of pliers the two 
were coming together. Jenkins was 
swimming frantically in an effort to 
reach the bows in time to avoid being 
squeezed to death; but it was evident 
that the old man was not much of a 
swimmer. His chance of getting out 
before the huge jaws closed tight was 
almost hopeless. 

It was fifteen feet from the deck of 
the barge to the water. Joe had no 
means of reaching the man. He thought 
of going back for the ladder; but he 
realized at once that before he could 
unlash it and get back the old man 
would be crushed. For a second his 
brain seemed a blank, and then, while Jen- 
kins still struggled desperately toward the 
bows, all sorts of useless ideas crowded into 
his mind. 

All Joe’s resentment at Jenkins’ bullying 
gave way before his alarm at the terrible death 
that threatened the old man. Joe looked about 
him helplessly. Along the entire length of 
deck the only thing in sight was a short piece 
of iron rail used on the guy rope that served 
to steady the coal buckets as they were hoisted 
out of the hold. But of what possible use 
could that be to him? 

Again Joe glanced over the side. The space 
had become appreciably narrower. Jenkins, 
splashing furiously in his attempt to reach the 
bows, had still more than half the length of 
the barges to go. 

At last Joe had an idea that seemed practi- 


cable. ‘‘Dive!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Dive! It’s 
your only chance! You’ll have to go under 
them.’’ 


Jenkins paid no attention; perhaps he did 
not hear. Joe shouted again with all the 
strength of his lungs: 

‘*Dive, man! You can never swim out that 
way 1? 

Hampered by the cold and by his heavy 
clothes, Jenkins was making harder work of 
it all the time, Presently he stopped strok- 
ing and tried to push himself along with 








his hands on the nearer barge; he made no 
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tion to have you be, or you can drop out and | strength of the drowning. 


become the disappointment and failure that 
will make us both miserable from this time on. 
Take your choice. ’’ 

For a full minute the two men, young and 
old, stood looking into each other’s face. Then 
Nathan turned again toward the fire and gazed 
wearily on the glowing coals. 

“*T will go back,’’ he said. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





HORTEN HAWSERS! 


Coy George C.Lane == 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


HOLDING THE PIECE OF RAIL CLOSE TO HIS BODY 
WITH ONE ARM, HE JUMPED, STRAIGHT AS 
A DART, BETWEEN THE TWO VESSELS 


better progress by that method, and pres- 
ently his head went under and he came up 
choking. 

It was hard for Joe to stand there and 
witness the old man’s frantic but feeble strug- 
gles. He must do something. He knew 
that Jenkins’ only chance of escape was to 
dive under one of the barges. Since the old 
man would not attempt it, Joe decided that he 
himself must jump over and pull the man 
down with him. For an instant he shunned 
the idea. Was it possible, he wondered, after 
all? Could he pull the struggling man down 
quick enough to avoid being crushed along 
with him? 

He looked about him again. His eyes fell 
on the piece of rail, and with quickly beating 
heart he ran cautiously down the icy deck, 
seized the iron, which weighed at least thirty 
pounds, and hurried forward again. 

As he reached the spot directly over the 
struggling barge captain, he shouted again, but 
Jenkins paid no attention. Joe took a long, 
full breath and, holding the piece of rail close 
to his body with one arm, jumped, straight as 
a dart, between the two vessels. 

He struck the water near the struggling man 
and with his free hand gripped him about the 
neck and shoulders. Down, down they sank 
in the icy water, dragged toward the bottom 
faster and faster by the iron rail. 





Jenkins struggled furiously to free himself, 








It was all that Joe 
could do to keep his hold on him. 

Down, down they went, headfirst now; in 
another instant they touched the thick mud of 
the river bottom. 

So precipitous had been their descent that 
Joe had forgotten to let go of the piece of 
rail. Now he dropped it and, still clinging to 
Jenkins, began to stroke with his free hand 
toward the surface. 

In spite of the awful throbbing in his ears 
his brain was still clear; he remembered that 
if he was to avoid the bottom of the barge 
he must swim to one side and not straight 
upward. 

Jenkins’ struggles to break away were grow- 
ing feebler, but suddenly he threw both arms 
round Joe’s neck and clung with a deathlike 
grip. In alarm Joe fought to 
free himself; with the old man’s 
arms round him, he could not. 
His own strength was fast fail- 
‘ing him; his lungs ached and 
the blood in his head throbbed 
painfully. 

He managed at last to seize 
Jenkins’ fingers and to pry loose 
their strangling grip. Then, 
still clinging to the old man’s 
shoulder, he again fought his 
way toward the surface. 

It seemed to Joe that his 
lungs would burst with the 
breath that was in them; but 
he dared not expel it. Sum- 
moning his failing strength, 
he redoubled his efforts. Jen- 
kins, who had ceased strug- 
gling, was like a dead weight 
in his grasp; Joe did not know 
whether the old man was still 
alive or not. 

Would he never reach the 
surface, the boy wondered? He 
was tempted to let go his hold 
on Jenkins, so that, unham- 
pered by the dead weight, he 
eould reach the air sooner. 
Had he not done his best? 
There was no need of their 
both drowning. Black specks 
danced before his eyes. His 
right arm felt as heavy as lead. 
His furious struggle and the icy 
cold of the water had robbed 
him of all except the last ounce 
of strength, it seemed, and yet 
he fought on stubbornly, if 
feebly, although he hardly real- 
ized what he was doing. 

It did not make any differ- 
ence now, he told himself. He 
might as well keep his hold 
on poor Jenkins until the end. 
Only a moment longer and 
then— Well, when they found 
him still clinging to the old 
barge captain, they would know 
that he had done all that a 
man could. 

If only his lungs did not ache 
so! Ifonly — Although hardly 
realizing at first what he was 
doing, he was gulping a fresh 
breath of air. He had reached 
the surface ! 

Close beside him loomed the 
high, black side of one of the 
barges. His brain cleared at 
once, and he supported Jen- 
kins’ head so that his face was 
clear of the water. 

**Gone, course they are, both of ’em, just 
squeezed to death, that’s all,’’ he heard some 
one say on the barge, which now loomed 
almost above him. ‘‘The two boxes came 
smack together a few seconds after the young- 
ster jumped. I seen it all plain as day.’’ 

Joe tried to shout, but he had no breath for 
the effort. } 

‘*T s’pose the kid had some notion of trying 
to save the old man,’’ another voice said. 
‘*Pretty tough, though. Wal, ain’t nothing 
much to do, ’cept wait round a few minutes, 
and then I’ll have to run in to Brownport 
and report the drownin’.’’ 

The tug had stopped. Joe, who was in the 
lee of the barges, turned over on his back and, 
still supporting Jenkins’ apparently lifeless 
body, kicked himself along toward the end of 
the barge. 

Ahead of him, only a few feet away, was the 
tug. A moment later the greatly astonished 
crew of the tug were helping the two bargemen 
over the rail. 

In the engine room they rolled Jenkins on a 
keg and after a while succeeded in getting the 
water out of his lungs. 

‘*Well, kid, I sized you up wrong, and I’m 
willin’ to admit it,’’ old Jenkins said an hour 
later, as he gratefully wrung Joe’s hand. 
‘*You can make a barge captain of yourself 
if you want to, all right; but I reckon you’re 
cut out for somethin’ better than that.’’ 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


T the banquet of life, there are tables for 
the notables, but there are no tables for 
the not-ables. 


A House begins to be a Ruin when 
A Fallen Tile is not put back again. 
HENEVER you can look at yourself and 
be satisfied, you should begin to suspect 
yourself of moral blindness. 
Be not be disappointed if the Bureau of 
Ethnology cannot answer your request for 
‘‘the Indian word’’ for this or that. In a 
recent report it says that there are, or have 
been, fully five hundred distinct Indian lan- 
guages on this continent north of the Rio 
Grande, and almost twice that number in the 
whole of the New World. 
HE wheat belt is already looking forward 
toa bumper crop in 1917. The fall months 
were exceptionally favorable for farm work, 
and the acreage of winter wheat is far greater 
than usual. All the wheat that America can 
raise this year will be needed, for it is certain 
that none will be left over from the short crop 
of 1916, and probable that the European har- 
vests will again be short. 


ANADA is rapidly gaining possession of 

the greater part of Niagara Falls. The 
American Falls now carry less than a twenti- 
eth of the entire flow. For two hundred years 
or more the centre of Horseshoe Falls has been 
receding by erosion at the rate of about five 
feet a year. The edge of the American Falls 
recedes much more slowly—only a few inches 
a year. As the Canadian Falls drop back 
toward Lake Erie, they receive a larger and 
larger volume of water. 

O a father who admitted in court that he 

did not know how his son, then under 
arrest, had been spending his evenings or what 
he had been doing the judge put some ques- 
tions that other fathers might well ask them- 


selves: ‘‘Do you keep a horse?’’ ‘‘Yes, Your 
Honor.’’ ‘* Where is it now?” ‘‘In the 
barn.’’ ‘*You know where it is every night, 


don’t you? You lock the barn door to keep 
the horse safe, and you feed it and care for 
it, don’t you?’’ ‘*Yes, sir.’’ ‘*Which do you 
think the most of, the horse or the boy?’’ 
‘*The boy, of course.’’ ‘*Then see that you 
treat him as well as you treat the horse.’’ 
HE world little notes what happens on 
the ancient throne of Abyssinia, where 
tradition has it that the Queen of Sheba once 
ruled, yet an interesting change has just taken 
place there. Before Menelik, the reputed de- 
scendant of King Solomon, died, a few years 
ago, he selected his grandson, Lij Yasu, as his 
successor. It was an unpopular choice, and 
the young man has been forced to step aside 
in favor of Zeoditu, a daughter of Menelik. 
The Empress Zeoditu, who is forty years of 
age, hates all foreigners, and is likely to 
attempt absolutely to close Abyssinia to them. 
HE revival of plans for a tunnel under the 
English Channel brings out the interesting 
and little-known fact that a substantial begin- 
ning on the tunnel was made a generation ago. 
In 1874 a French company sank a shaft at 
Sangatte and drove a gallery a mile and a half 
under the Channel toward England. In 1881 
an English railway company sank a 160-foot 
shaft near Dover and drove a 7-foot tunnel 
more than a mile under the Channel toward 
France. Then the cautious statesmen inter- 
fered and stopped work. Both tunnels remain 
virtually intact. Engineers have found that 
ata depth under the Channel ranging from 
80 to 200 feet is a stratum of gray chalk that 
is the easiest possible material to cut through. 


T took seven weeks to compile the official 

returns of the popular vote cast in the recent 
presidential election. Mr. Wilson received 
9,116,296 votes, almost three millions more than 
he got in 1912, and a million and a half more 
than any previous candidate received. Mr. 
Hughes, too, had more than any previous can- 
didate, and nearly a million more than Taft 
and Roosevelt together polled four years ago. 
His total was 8,547,474. Mr. Hanly, the 
Prohibition candidate, got 225,101, which is 


.the use of gasoline. 





17,000 more thafi his party received in 1912; 
but Mr. Benson, the Socialist, who polled 
750,000 votes, got 150,000 less than Mr. Debs 
received at the last election. The total vote was 
three and a half millions greater than it was 
in 1912; not far from half the increase came 


| from women voters, enfranchised since the last 
| election. 


; a) 
OUR WEST INDIES 


. the essential preliminaries to transfer- 
A ring the ownership of the Danish West 

Indies to the United States were 
completed in December. ‘The treaty, which 
had already been ratified by the United States 
Senate, was approved in Denmark by both 
branches of the Rigsdag and signed by the 
King. When Congress appropriates the twenty- 
five millions that is the price agreed upon, the 
cession will be formally made. 

The’ Companion lately told the story of the 
several efforts of the United States to purchase 
the islands; there is no need of repeating it. 
Heretofore Danish sentiment has blocked the 
sale, and there has been little disposition in 
this country to press the matter, except in those 
official circles that emphasize the importance 
of national defense. 

When the United States took over the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and virtually paid Spain a large 
sum for them, the late Thomas B. Reed made 
an ironical remark about the price per capita 
that we were paying for some millions of sav- 
ages. We are now paying almost three hun- 
dred dollars an acre for one hundred and 
thirty-eight square miles of territory. And 
yet, although for purposes of production the 
land is not worth three hundred cents an acre, 
the bargain is a good one for us as well as for 
Denmark, because it gives us one of the best 
harbors in the West Indies for a naval station 
to protect the Panama Canal. 

Although Columbus discovered one of the 
islands, St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, on his second 
voyage, and although the islands, since they 
were settled by the Dutch about 1660, have 
been at different times in the possession of 
England, Spain, France and Denmark, they 
have little that is picturesque or noteworthy 
in their history. Nor is their trade of much 
value. Their entire commerce with Denmark 
in 1914 was worth less than $200,000. They 
have long had closer trade relations with this 
country than with Denmark. In 1914 we im- 
ported from the islands produce to the value of 
about $30,000, and sold them goods worth 
nearly $900,000. 

The purchase will add a little less than 
thirty thousand people, mostly free negroes, to 
the number of those who acknowledge alle- 
giance to the United States. 

The transaction is purely a business matter, 
based on the fact that the islands are useless 
to the seller but valuable to the buyer. 
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OIL WELLS, EAST AND WEST 


HE four things that make modern war- 

‘fare unlike the warfare of the past are the 

aéroplane, the submarine, the automatic 
gun and the motor transport. Three of them 
are dependent on the gasoline engine; and 
therefore no country can wage modern warfare 
successfully unless it has access to a large and 
constant supply of gasoline. For the first time 
in history the oil well has become as important 
to the plans of a general staff as the iron mine, 
the grain field, or the munitions factory. 

During the opening year of the war the 
Central powers had some reason to worry 
about their gasoline. Germany itself produces 
little of the precious stuff, and the great Gali- 
cian oil fields, which lie under the slopes of the 
Carpathians, were constantly threatened by 
the Russians, and part of the time occupied 
by them. But since the battle of the Donajec 
in May, 1915, the greater part of that region 
has been in the hands of the Germans. Only 
the wells of the Kolomea district are still held 
by the Russians. 

To the Galician oil fields the Germans have 
now added those of Roumania, and while they 
hold them they will not need to economize in 
The Roumanian wells, 
like those of Galicia, are found among the foot- 
hills of the Carpathians, and belong to the same 
geological formation. The United States, 
Russia and Mexico produce more petroleum 
than Roumania, but, except for the Dutch 
East Indies, Galicia comes next. Roumania 
and Galicia together can furnish about twenty 
million barrels of oil a year. 

Of course England and France are worse off 
for native supplies of petroleum than the Cen- 
tral powers are, but so long as the British 
navy holds the seas they have the unlimited 
supplies of North America and Russia to draw 
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upon—to say nothing of the less productive 
wells of India, Persia and the East Indies. 
The British expedition into Mesopotamia, our 
readers will remember, was not undertaken 
originally to seize Bagdad, but to gain control 
of the promising oil field near the mouth of 
the Tigris River. That object it has attained 
in spite of the reverses that followed the ill- 
advised attempt on Bagdad. 
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COAL 


HEN beef and mutton grow dear, pru- 

dent housewives buy less meat. When 

eggs soar upward to fantastic figures, 
valiant housewives have been known to buy 
no eggs at all. With every advance in price 
there is a corresponding decrease in consump- 
tion—except in the case of coal; but so strong 
is custom, and so submissive are we to its 
decrees, that, if coal were four, or fourteen, or 
forty dollars a ton, it would make no difference 
in the stifling heat of American houses and 
hotels, shops, banks and railway stations. 

Parlor cars are beyond redemption. They 
are heated without extra cost, and kept at the 
temperature in which the African porter loves 
to bask. Post offices are beyond redemption. 
The taxpayer settles their coal bills, and their 
clerks simmer in an indescribable atmosphere, 
compounded of steam, dust, stale smells, old 
clothes, old boots and the breath of the passing 
populace. But why should a big hotel, a cheap 
boarding house and an ordinary restaurant vie 
with one another in suffocating their patrons? 
In one of Mrs. Wharton’s novels an ingenious 
gentleman attains great wealth by patenting 
a device for the exclusion of fresh air from 
hotels. To judge by the dining room of any 
hotel in the country, that patent must still be 
minting money for its owner. It is charac- 
teristic of our imperfect civilization that, so 
long as the food is rich and abundant, we do 
not ask to eat it in comfort. A crowded room, 
a blare of music, a curious medley of costumes, 
a shrill crescendo of voices striving to talk the 
music down, closed windows, heavy upholstery 
and a temperature of 80° F.—that is the com- 
bination familiar to all Americans who are 
rich enough to afford such indulgence. 

Poor people get less food and no music, but 
the same hot and tainted air in which to eat 
their Hamburg steak and pie. The boarding- 
house keeper sighs her soul out over her coal 
bills). The merchant resourcefully adds the 
increased cost of fuel to the price of his com- 
modities, and makes the public pay for the 
pain it suffers. Uneasy citizens declare that 
the government should take control of the coal 
mines and sell their product cheap; but every- 
one wants to go on living in a crematory, 
because that is what we are accustomed to. 
No one wants to lower the blast-furnace tem- 
perature, which stands responsible for half 
the ailments in the country. F 
~ The coal that Americans burn every winter 
to produce an excess of heat—let us say a tem- 
perature over 68°—is worse than wasted. It 
assures us, at a heavy cost, discomfort and 
disease. 
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BELGIUM 


HO are the Belgians, whose sufferings 

have aroused the sympathy, and whose 

courage has aroused the admiration, 
of the world? Belgium, as Belgium, is one of 
the youngest countries in Europe ; it dates only 
from 1830, when it separated from Holland, 
with which it had been united since 1815. 
But its people have a long and honorable his- 
tory ; it goes back to the time of Julius Cesar, 
who regarded the Celtic tribe of the Belge, 
living between the rivers Scheldt and Seine, as 
the bravest of all the Gauls. Like all the rest 
of Gaul it became a part of the Roman Empire. 
Then, in the fifth century, it was overrun by 
the Franks and for four hundred years it was 
Frankish. When Charlemagne’s empire dis- 
solved, a part of Belgium, Flanders, fell into 
the hands of French rulers and the rest of it 
was included in Lorraine, then ruled by Ger- 
man kings. 

Later still, both parts of Belgium, together 
with Holland, became part of the dukedom 
of Burgundy, which was independent both of 
France and of Germany. Then, by marriage, 
the House of Hapsburg became possessed of 
Burgundy ; and the Netherlands, Dutch and 
Belgic, became under Charles V a fief of the 
Spanish crown. When Spain lost its power 
and Holland gained its freedom, France got 
back a part of Flanders, and the rest of Bel- 
gium passed to the house of Austria, in the 
hands of which, with some vicissitudes, it 
remained until the French conquered it in 
1794, only to give it up at the fall of Napoleon. 





Belgium, therefore, like many another fron- 
tier region, has known many masters, and its 
people have become one of the most mixed in 
Europe. It is not unfair to say, however, that 
they are very much like the people of northern 
France—with less of the Roman infusion and 
a stronger strain of Germanic blood. To their 
northern neighbors, the Dutch, the Belgians 
are less nearly allied, although the two coun- 
tries have often been politically united. 

Unlike the Dutch the Belgians are prevail- 
ingly Catholic; and although in Antwerp 
they have one of the great seaports of Europe, 
they are more industrially and less commer- 
cially minded than the Dutch. They are in- 
dustrious, thrifty and home-loving. Their 
little country was until the other day the most 
thickly settled and one of the most prosperous 
in Europe. It is one of the most highly civi- 
lized, too. As far back as the Middle Ages 
Flanders and Brabant were the workshops of 
Europe and, next to Italy, its art centres. 

‘The geographical situation of Belgium and 
its age-long position on the border between the 
powerful countries of France and Germany 
have made it perhaps the greatest battlefield 
of Europe. The Belgians have seen too much 
of war and suffered too much from it to be a 
quarrelsome or a warlike people, but they are 
high-spirited and do not submit tamely to 
aggression. What the future of the nation is 
to be is not perfectly clear. To-day Germany 
is administering the country as a conquered 
province ; and it is strategically and commer- 
cially so valuable that the Germans would like 
extremely well to add it permanently to their 
empire. That they would no doubt do if they 
were able to dictate the terms of peace; as it 
is, the general opinion is that the Germans are 
ready to withdraw from Belgium, if the Allies 
will let them control the Balkans and the 
Near East. Whenever and however peace 
comes, the Belgians may be depended upon to 
set to work again, with the sturdy, patient 
courage they have shown more than once 
before, to build a new prosperity out of the 
ruins of their towns and the shell-ploughed 
stubble of their fields. 
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THE PUBLIC - BUILDINGS SCANDAL 


FTER long efforts by reformers, public 

- opinion found a way to put an end to 

the worst abuses of the ‘‘spoils system’’ 

in the distribution of petty offices. It has not 

yet been fully aroused to the scandal of the 

raids on the national Treasury for which new 
public buildings serve as a pretext. 

Let us go back to the beginning and see how 
the evil started. In certain of the largest cities 
it was impossible to hire privately owned build- 
ings that in size, arrangement and situation 
were suitable for customhouses, courthouses, 
or post offices. It was therefore both eco- 
nomical and efficient to buy sites and erect 
buildings for government occupation. In time, 
conditions in some of the smaller cities made 
it seem wise to extend the pdlicy. Those cities 
were either ports of entry or places where the 
national courts held sessions; in some cases 
one building served as customhouse, courthouse 
and post office. Even at that it was in many 
instances false economy to build rather than 
to hire quarters. 

Then ambitious towns, here and there, doing 
an unusually large postal business in propor- 
tion to their populations, sought and received 
ornate buildings to be used solely as post offices. 
In a few of the cases the government possibly 
saved small sums by building in preference to 
renting; but most of the public buildings of 
that class cost much more, counting interest 
on the capital, upkeep and maintenance, than 
equally useful if less picturesque hired accom- 
modations would have cost. 

Then the door flew wide open to a scramble 
by cities, ambitious towns and even small vil- 
lages. Congressmen, importuned to procure 
public buildings for them, courted favor and 
popularity by yielding to the demand. Those 
who had indefensible projects combined to 
stand by one another. The result was the 
shameful raids on the Treasury that have come 
to be known as ‘‘pork’’ bills. 

It would be easy to fill this page with exam- 
ples of excesses that no reasonable person 
would justify. The last public-buildings ap- 
propriation act authorized the expenditure of 
$487,000 for post-office buildings in nine towns 
in one state. According to the last census the 
aggregate population of the nine was 25,729. 
The buildings will take the place of rented 
quarters that cost $5860a year. Thus, merely 
the interest at four per cent on the cost of 
the new buildings will be more than three 
times the rental now paid, to say nothing of 
the expense of maintaining them, which, it is : 











estimated, will be on the average more than 
33000 a year for each one. 

Another example—the worst, no doubt, that 
can be cited—is that of a town of 537 inhabi- 
tants, for which the government.is asked in a 
bill now pending to build a post office that 
will cost $40,000. 

Although that is the worst project in the 
bill, the Treasury Department estimates that 
four fifths of the items in the measure represent 
waste. That waste will go on until public 
opinion convinces Congressmen that the surest 
road to unpopularity at home is to sanction 
absurd demands even from constituents; and 
that nothing will discredit them so promptly 
as ‘‘log-rolling.’’ 


asi” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


AILWAY AFFAIRS.—The railway rep- 

resentatives and the heads of the four 
brotherhoods of employees failed to agree upon 
a modus vivendi while the constitutionality of 
the Adamson eight-hour law was before the 
Supreme Court. The employees asked for in- 
crease of pay from January 1 until the court’s 
decision was announced. The railways de- 
clined to agree to that, although they promised 
to make the increase of pay retroactive in case 
the court upheld the law. On January 1 
the brotherhood officials issued a statement 
to the members of their organizations explain- 
ing the situation and asking to be instructed 
whether or not to renew the threat of a general 
strike. ° 


HE PEACE NOTES.—On December 30 

the joint reply of the ten Allied govern- 
ments to the peace suggestions from Berlin 
was given out at Paris. The note solemnly 
protested against the German assertion that 
the Allied governments were responsible for 
the outbreak of the war and against the 
assumption that the Central powers were in 
any sense victorious. It added that the mere 
suggestion of peace based on those fundamen- 
tally untrue propositions and containing no 
hint of the terms proposed was a sham offer of 
peace and in reality a war manceuvre. ‘The note 
went on to present the Allies’ case against 
Germany, especially illustrated by its aggres- 
sion against Belgium, and declared that the 
Allies could not consider peace until they had 
secured reparation for violated rights, the 
recognition of the right of small states to 
existence and freedom from molestation, and 
a settlement that could be regarded as a guar- 
antee against such disturbances of the world’s 
peace as the present war.— The three Scan- 
dinavian nations dispatched notes strongly 
supporting President Wilson’s peace note. 
The Spanish government sent to Washington 
a reply declining at present to take action in 
support of Mr. Wilson’s suggestions. ——A 
resolution that committed the Senate to the 
support of the President’s note was introduced 
by Mr. Hitchcock of Nebraska, but action on 
it was prevented by Republican Senators who 
were unwilling to indorse the President with- 
out more information concerning the actual 
diplomatic situation. 


"EXICO.—The American members of the 
joint commission decided to consider 
Gen. Carranza’s appeal for a modification of 
the protocol recently drawn up by the com- 
mission to provide for the immediate with- 
drawal of Gen. Pershing’s force from Mexico. 
—The government at Washington learned 
that Villa and his partisans were recruiting 
and finding equipment for very considerable 
armies, and that it grew daily more doubtful 
whether the Carranza government would ever 
be able to regain the control of the northern 
states of Mexico. e 


UNGARY.—On December 30 the new 

Emperor of Austria was crowned at 
Budapest as King Charles IV of Hungary. 
Count Stephen Tisza, the premier of Hungary, 
nlaced the crown on his 
head and the ceremony 
is described as brilliant. 
There are reports of polit- 
ical dissensions between 
the kingdoms of the dual 
monarchy; according to 
one, Count Tisza himself 
is likely to retire. It is 
not clear whether the new 
ruler is personally respon- 
sible for the changes that 
are occurring or expected 
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Turkey with the citizens or the governments 
of foreign states. The note points out that 
Turkey is now an ally on equal terms with 
two of the powers in question, and must insist 
on being recognized as a perfectly independent 
and sovereign state. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From December 28 to January 3) 


The probabilities and the possibilities of 
peace were the chief topic of discussion during 
the week, for the winter weather made military 
activity difficult on almost all fronts. The 
feeling was general that the German sugges- 
tion of a peace conference was certain to fail, 
especially since the German government had 
shown by its reply to President Wilson that it 
was not ready to declare publicly the terms 
that it thinks the military situation justifies, 
It was understood, however, that the govern- 
ment at Washington was secretly informed of 
the precise basis on which the Central powers 
are willing to negotiate, and many public men 
thought it possible that, if that were suf- 
ficiently liberal, a way might still be found to 
bring about a conference. 

The German and Bulgar forces in Roumania 
continued their offensive and, according to 
Berlin, gained ground steadily, although much 
more slowly than in preceding weeks. The 
impression that the dispatches give is that the 
drive is slowing down and that the conditions 
of immobility that are present on the other 
war fronts are already in sight in Roumania. 
At the end of the week the Russian line ran 
from Braila to the Carpathians near the Oitoz 
Pass; it seemed unlikely that the Russians 
would be driven any farther back than the 
line of the Sereth River, unless their flank 
should be turned from the Dobruja. That 
district has not yet been entirely cleared of 
Russian troops, and the crossing of the Danube 
at that point would be a difficult matter. The 
retreating Roumanians, according to official 
report, destroyed nearly all the oil wells and 
refineries in the districts now occupied by the 
Germans. The stores of grain that were at 
Braila and Galatz are also said to have been 
destroyed or removed. 

On the French and Italian fronts there were 
constant artillery duels, and in the region of 
Verdun there were occasional spirited local 
attacks, but no operations of importance. The 
British army has taken over another section of 
the front in France. 

The ministers of France, Great Britain and 
Russia at Athens have demanded that Greece 
limit the number and the armament of all 
Greek troops and reservists north of the Isth- 
mus of Corinth, release all Venezelist sympa- 
thizers now under arrest, and make suitable 
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apologies to the Allied flags for the attack 
made by Greek soldiers on Allied soldiers in 
the streets of Athens. The royal council took 
the demands under consideration. 

Berlin reports the sinking of a steamer carry- 
ing a regiment of Russian coast artillery near 
the Gulf of Finland. The ship is said to have 
struck a mine. The French armored cruiser 


but almost all of the crew were saved. Ber- 
lin declared that during November German 
submarines sank 138 enemy merchant ships 
and 53 neutral ships carrying contraband. 

Aérial fighting was lively along the French 
front. The French aviator Guynemer brought 
down his twenty-fifth enemy airplane. Brit- 
ish and French aviators dropped bombs on 
several factories and furnaces behind the 
German lines in Lorraine. 

Gen. Joffre has been made a marshal of 
France, but apparently he is relieved from any 
further military responsibility. 

Herr Batocki, the regulator of food supply 
for Germany, reported that the attempt to 


necessaries of life and to obtain an equitable 
distribution of produce throughout the country 
had broken down, owing to the unwillingness 
of producers and consumers alike to submit to 
the regulations. 





to occur in the cabinets both of Austria and 
of Hungary, but his policy will probably look 
‘oward a closer connection of Austria with the 
German Empire as a makeweight against the 
constantly increasing influence of Hungary in 
the affairs of the monarchy. 
S 

TOREEY. — The government of Turkey 

has announced that it is no longer bound 
by the treaties of Paris and Berlin, according 
‘o which the great powers of Europe exercised 
i kind of supervision over the relations of 





Unsubstantiated dispatches from Russia told 
| of the assassination of Gregory Rasputin, the 
monk whose influence on the royal family of 


national gossip. Rasputin was said to favor 
a separate peace with Germany. 

There is an interesting movement on foot in 
Great Britain to take the liquor business out 
of the hands of private persons, with a view 
to restricting radically, if not actually prohibit- 
ing, the sale of liquor. Mr. Lloyd-George is 
believed’ to be considering the control of the 


Gaulois was torpedoed in the Mediterranean, | 


enforce an absolute maximum price for the | 


Russia has long been the subject of inter-| | 








liquor trade by. the state through purchase. 
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It is not generally known by the pub- 
lic that many different grades of flour 
are made in the same mill, at the same 
time, and from the same wheat. 


The quality of each manufacturer's 
best-finished flour depends very largely 
upon how skillfully and carefully he 
separates it from the undesirable lower 
grades. The greater the proportion of 
the lower grades he puts in, the less it 
costs him to manufacture. 


The making of the best quality flour 
can be likened to the skimming of milk; 
some skimmers are careful to take off 
only pure cream; others carelessly or 
purposely include a percentage of milk. 


Therefore, grinding the best wheat 
does not alone insure the highest quali- 
ty flour because the quality and rich- 
ness of the flour are determined largely 
by the care, pride and equipment of 
the man who makes the separation. 


The purity of both flour and cream 
depends upon how closely they are. 
skimmed, and this is entirely up to the 
skimmer (the miller). 


Pillsbury’s Best is absolutely pure. 
It contains none of the cheaper grades; 
SO We say, 


The Flour Question Settled 
“Because — 


Pillsbury’s Best” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 















































































THE LANTHORN OR 


THE GLEAM 
By Morris Gilbert 


CS, ye must choose, the lanthorn or 
the gleam— 
Which shall ye take, oh, which shall ye re- 
sign? 
Seale the star-clad uplands to the crest that 
lights a dream? 
Trudge the shifting circle of the lanthorn’s 
shine? 


Unto each the choice—to none the sure com- 
mand. 
The timid bluebells in the sweet, wet 
crevices! 
Silver pipes a-shrilling where the waifs of 
whimsey band ; 
Clarions a-blaring where the way of service 
is. 


Lo! 


























Down the powdered road shows the lanthorn 
on the way; 
Yonder—yonder calls the glory of the gleam— 
Shimmering, whispering, leaning to the day— 
Leaning to the dawning of the day within the 
dream! 
¢ 9 
WHEN TRIBULATION AROSE 

’M sorry, Harley,” the minister said; he 
“ spoke in a low tone, as if speaking to 
himself. Memory was reconstructing 
the scene of seven years before, when, 
in that same room, he had knelt and 
prayed with the hopeful young convert 
and had looked into the earnest face, all aglow 
with enthusiasm. “I’m sorry, Harley. Tell me 

just how it was.” 

“T thought that I’d made a fine start toward 
being a Christian,” the young man replied, with a 
little of his old-time boyish frankness, “but I see 
my mistake now. I was sincere enough, but I 
didn’t count the cost. I’m a carpenter, you know, 
and I’ve often heard men say that building a new 
house, or repairing an old one, almost always 
figures up more in the end than you estimate it 
will. I didn’t allow for the extra cost, Mr. Kings- 
ley, and—and there wasn’t any reserve laid by. 

“It was easy to live right, here. It was what 
everybody expected of me, after I’d taken the 
stand I did. When I was married, and went away, 
it was different. Ada—my wife—didn’t care for 
that sort of thing, and the men I worked with were 
mostly rough and careless. At first Ada went to 
church with me, and I kept up family prayers. 
We had a good deal of company, though, espe- 
cially on Sundays,—that was what Ada had.always 
been used to, and I didn’t want to dictate to her,— 
and that made it harder to keep on the way we’d 
begun. 

“One evening Ada made some light remark 
about my family prayers, and the others laughed. 
She was only thoughtless, but it took all the heart 
out of me. I tried it a few times more, but it 
seemed useless, and I gave it up. I said to myself 
that I might just as well pray alone. 

“Then harder things came, and the good seed 
got uprooted. I hadn’t allowed for the stress and 
strain of what the Bible calls ‘tribulations.’ I 
thought I was down on bed rock, but there was 
sand somewhere, and—and the house went over. 
I know you'll say that I ought to begin all over 
again, but I can’t. I couldn’t feel any interest in 
it now.” 

“Have you noticed John Wheldon’s new house 
—on Park Avenue?” The young man looked curi- 
ously at the minister as he nodded assent. 

“For years John saved for that,” went on Mr. 
Kingsley, “‘and four years ago he began building. 
When the frame was up and partly covered, a big 
wind laid it flat. It was a heavy loss for a poor 
man, for a good many of the boards and timbers 
were splintered and broken. To use your Own ex- 
pression, it ‘took all the heart’ out of John. He 
stored what was left of the wreckage under a shed, 
and never touched the work until a year from the 
next spring. 

“‘Even when he began again the old enthusiasm 
was gone. I never saw a man more indifferent 
about anything. He said he’d never have touched 
it if he hadn’t had the cut lumber on his hands. 
But the building went up, and stayed up. The 
debt is paid, I understand, and it’s a snug little 
home, and John and his family are enjoying it. 
The contractor tells me it’s a better house than 
the other one would have been, because John put 
his hard experience into it.” 

The young man was silent a long time. “Yes, 
I’ve got the cut lumber on my hands,” he said 
musingly. “I suppose God will expect me to make 
some use of it.” 

Ss 
ROSIE’S MOTHER 

LEARING her desk for the night, Miss 
Harlow heard footsteps out in the hall— 
shy, hesitating steps that did not sound 
like those ofa child or a teacher, or of an 
angry parent. Her hands full of papers, 
she waited, curiously, until the stranger 
came into view. She was right: it was neither 
child nor teacher, nor parent with a grievance. 
Yet it was a mother—there was no question about 

that. She was speaking timidly. 

“I—I am looking for Miss Harlow.” 

“Tam Miss Harlow. Won’t you come in?” 

Her visitor entered and satdown. She was very 
nervous. Her soft, troubled eyes pleaded for 
sympathy. 

“It’s my little girl, Rosie—Rosie Doran. She’s 
real pretty.” 

“Rosie is bright as well as pretty,” Miss Harlow 
answered. 

A flash of pride illumined the face of Rosie’s 
mother and made it for a moment incredibly 
younger. 

“Yes’m, she is. I—I want Rosie to have things 
nice. I do everything I can, but her father’s been 
sick somuch. And Rosie thinks somehow that I 
don’t want to get her things. She don’t under- 
stand—a girl like hercouldn’t. I thought maybe— 
Rosie said you were sonice to talk to—maybe you 
could help me some way. She thinks a lot of you.” 

Miss Harlow read the whole story clearly in the 
soft, timid eyes. When Rosie’s mother went, at 
last, with a gleam of comfort, on her tired face, 
Miss Harlow sat thinking until the janitor came to 
close the building. But then she had her idea. 

She announced it to her class the next day. The 
class merely thought it a funny subject for a “com- 
position.” The subject was, “What my mother 
does.” 
There were schools where the experiment might 





have been dangerous, but Miss Harlow knew her 
little world. These mothers worked in ways that 
children could comprehend. They needed only to 
see. In aday or two she began to hear discussions 
—heated ones. “My mother does more than yours.” 
She smiled; it was a wholesome rivalry on the 
whole—far better than blindness. But she could 
hardly wait for Rosie’s paper. 

The time came at last. The classhad gone. She 
ran rapidly through the pile and opened Rosie’s 
paper. 

The “composition” was blithe and boastful. It 
listed lightly a fabulous number of achievements. 
Miss Harlow read it through with a sinking heart 
until she came to the last sentence. 

“I guess I didn’t know how many things my 
mother did till I counted up,” Rosie wrote. “I 
guess there isn’t any mother does as much as 
mine.” 

The teacher’s eyes lighted happily. Whether 
anything lasting came of it or not, here was re- 
ward for Rosie’s mother. 


os 


THE EFFICIENT BOOT TOE 


T is very probable that Costello Robinson, who 

lives in the backwoods township of Albany, 

New Hampshire, is the only man who hunts 
bears by kicking them. He was recently on his 
way to work on the road that leads to Gumm’s 
quarry and happened to have a rifle with him. 
Suddenly he came on two half-grown black bear 
cubs. Up went his rifle, and one cub fell dead; 
the other took speedily to a tree. It came over 
Costello that the other cub would be worth more 
to him alive than dead, and he began to shout lus- 
tily for assistance. 

His cries reached the ears of Orrin Tyler, on 
whose land the bears were trespassing, and he 
hurried to the spot. : 

““What’ll ye take for’em, Orrin, jest as they be?” 
asked Costello. 

“Oh, they’re wuth ten dollars, I guess,” replied 
the farmer. 

Meantime the bear thought it was time to make 
his escape, and he began to back down the tree. 

“Look out, Costello, or ye’ll lose him!” cried 
Orrin. 

“Not much, I won’t!” cried Robinson, and as 
the beast neared the ground, growling menacingly, 
Costello drew back and with a powerful swing 
landed a kick where a kick would naturally ter- 
minate in such case. With a scream of outraged 
dignity and pain, the bear shot back up the tree. 
Orrin started up after him, but the bear managed 
to keep on the opposite side of the big pine trunk, 
and when Orrin was well up among the branches 
the beast scrambled rapidly down the trunk again. 

Costello was right on the spot, however, and 
ready with his powerful boot toe. That treatment 
he administered on seven different occasions, and 
each time the bear went whimpering back into the 
tree. Finally the men understood that they must 
have a rope in order to make any progress. 

“You go git one, Orrin,” said Costello. “I'll see 
that he doesn’t get away.” 

“H’m, yes; but I guess I’d better have my money 
fust,” said Orrin. 

Costello agreed, and redoubled his guard lest 
both bear and cash should be lost. The bear tried 
again and again to escape; he circled, he slid, he 
dropped from limb to limb, but he always found 
Costello ready with his relentless boot, until, too 
sore to relish any more of that game, he perched 
on a branch and awaited his fate. The mother 
bear, if there was one in the neighborhood, did not 
appear, and when Orrin, accompanied by Elijah 
Mason, came back with a rope, the three men 
lassoed the bear and lowered it to the ground, a 
biting, snarling tangle of fury, disgust and entire 
loss of self-respect. 

Costello collected the five dollars state bounty 
on the dead bear and sold the live one for fifteen. 


es 


THE UNGENEROUS BIRDS 


AST fall, writes a friend of The Companion, we 
built a home in a little patch of woods just 
outside the city. After we had moved in we 

began to feed the birds that flocked round. We 
found that tying pieces of suet to the trees, as 
the writers recommend, was not a success; for 
the birds worked at them so industriously that the 
pieces always fell to the ground in a day or so. 
So we put the suet up in latticed tin boxes that 
are made for the purpose. We nailed bacon and 
ham rinds to the trees, and put out a table that we 
kept covered with seeds and crumbs. 

Almost every day there were-five or six kinds of 
birds at our table. The table was a fairly demo- 
cratic place, but usually only one bird at a time 
ate at a suet box or pecked at a bacon rind. If a 
newcomer flew down, the one already there flew 
away, although there was plenty of room. The 
only exception was made by the tufted titmice; 
two of them sometimes perched on the same bacon 
rind. The chickadee always gave way to the 
tufted titmouse, and then perched on a near-by 
twig and scolded about it. The tufted titmouse 
and junco flew from the nuthatch, the nuthatch 
from the downy woodpecker, the downy from the 
hairy woodpecker, and any of them from the blue 
jay. The blue jay seemed to swoop down on the 
birds who worked at the bacon and ham rinds for 
pure joy in seeing them scatter. 

The blue jays, however, were so polite among 
themselves that they even fed one another. It 
was funny to see one blue jay ramming crumbs 
down another’s throat. 

The shy cardinal did not discover the crumb 
table until the twenty-eighth of February. When 
he did, though, he stayed right there nearly all 
day, leaving it for the night at half past five o’clock. 
The second day the cardinal came at longer inter- 
vals, and hung round once more until half past five 
o’clock. The next afternoon it snowed, and the 
cardinal did not reappear until mid-afternoon, and 
by that time the juncos were swarming all over 
the place. When he did arrive he began to clear 
the table of juncos. There were so many of them 
that they kept him wheeling and charging until 
he had no time to eat. There was plenty of food, 
but he plainly considered the juncos insufferable 
interlopers. 

The next day he was less belligerent, and some- 
times permitted a junco to stay. For some reason 
he affected not to see the nuthatches when they 
came, but on three occasions we saw him drive off 
a blue jay. Once the cardinal and a blue jay 
alighted on the table at the same moment, and the 
cardinal flew at the blue jay with an impact that 
drove them both a yard into the air. 

Gradually the other birds came to be interested 
elsewhere when the cardinal arrived; so he really 
became lord of the table. Later he brought his 
lady; she almost never perched on the table, but 
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she expected him to come and feed her, and he 
did, too. At frequent intervals he would fly to the 
ground and put a seed into her outstretched bill, 
and then fly back to the table and continue minis- 
tering to himself. ; 

We have never seen any cordiality among differ- 
ent bird species during our woods observations. 
Each bird seemed to consider himself first, always; 
his lady second, sometimes; and all other birds 
intruders, to be brushed aside whenever it was 
possible. 
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TEARS 


SCALDING 


po a pe oe ae 
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“ But, Lena, dear, don’t weep such hot tears—I’ll 
be back in a month! ’’—Fliegende Blatter. 
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THE LAMKINS’ CAR 


WINGING round, with his back against the 
. counter, for a few minutes’ refreshing inter- 

change of ideas and information with the 
social circle round the glowing stove in Lem Stan- 
iford’s grocery, Simeon Gaines observed, ‘‘Lonny 
Lamkin must ha’ been doin’ pretty well lately. I’d 
a notion he must be prosperin’, buildin’ him new 
henhouses and all, but all the same I’ll admit it- 
comes as a surprise, him buyin’ him a car. There 
ain’t no reason he shouldn’t, fur’s I can see, only 
somehow it never entered my head he would; 
Lonny’s bein’ so deliberate, to say the least, and 
autymobiles so extry totherwise.” 

“Well,” agreed Uncle Si Bonney, “Lonny’s doin’ 
well, all right, but henhouses are one thing and an 
autymobile’s another. When a henhouse is built, 
it’s built. It don’t keep bustin’ pieces off itself, 
nor feed on gasoline at a quarter a gallon; but an 
autymobile—well, mebbe Lonny can afford it, but 
I should scureely think he was justified.” 

“Ump!” snorted Uncle Eli Emmons. ‘Ye’re 
puttin’ it too mild, Si. Gasoline and tires and 
tinkerin’ are bad enough, but there’s worse. Lonny 
couldn’t drive a car to save his immortal soul— 
he’s a Lamkin, and there never was a Lamkin yet 
with more mechanical knack than a baby; there’ll 
be the shuffer to pay, and if ye was profane by 
natur’ ye might put it there’d be somebody else 
to pay it ain’t polite toname. I don’t see no reason 
for mincin’ language; J call Lonny Lamkin an ex- 
travagant idjit!”’ 

“Oh, well,” put in Lem Staniford pacifically, 
“mebbe he ain’t contemplatin’ a shuffer, Eli. 
Lonny ain’t so to say handy, but he might learn.” 

Uncle Eli snorted again. ‘‘You mark my words, 
he’ll never drive that machine. He’s some kinds 
of an idjit, but he ain’t that kind. Feller that 
ean’t drive a nail ’thout poundin’ his thumb, and 
managed to blow himself up with his wife’s gas 
stove, and bewitched his windmill first day, so’s 
he had to send to Boston for a man to put it right 
agin— He dursn’t!” 

“He ain’t goin’ to hire a shuffer, though. Iheerd 
him say so,” remarked Simeon Gaines. “I was 
down to the depot when they was unloadin’ the 
car, jest now. I must say she’s a good looker.” 

“Did Lonny drive her home?” inquired Uncle 
Eli skeptically. . 

“Nobody druv her; she’s there yet,” said Simeon. 

*“She’d better be,” rejoined Uncle Eli darkly, 
“ef Amanda Lamkin ain’t pinin’ to be a widder. 
I see ye smilin’, but I know what I’m talkin’ about. 
There’s fambly genius and fambly failin’s that 
can’t be got away from; and a Lamkin is a Lamkin. 
I’ve known ’em from their gret-grandfather down, 
and they’re capable enough at farmin’, but help- 
less infants with machinery. I tell ye, there’ll 
be a shuffer or a smash-up out to the Lamkin 
place, or that car’ll be sold secondhand within a 
fortnit.” 

- There was a loud, approaching purr and a cheer- 
ful honk. Every head turned toward the door, 
and a glistening new motor car swept proudly by 
with a woman at the steering wheel. 

“Amanda Lamkin!” cried Simeon, with a big 
laugh. ‘Fooled ye there, Uncle Eli. I bet there 
won’t be any shuffer if Amanda’s on the job!” 

“Didn’t fool me, neither,” declared Uncle Eli 
loftily. “Wasn’t I jest tellin’ ye ’bout fambly 
inheritances? Amanda’s mother was a Totten, 
and Gran’ther Tottef run a tugboat forty year. 
It’s jest what might be expected.” 
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“THEIR LITTLE EVENING SHOOT” 


RODE into Festubert, which was full of noise, 

says Capt. W. H. L. Watson in his Adventures 

of a Dispatch Rider, and, hastily dismounting, 
put my motor cycle under the cover of an arch and 
reported to the general. He was sitting at a table 
in the stuffy room of a particularly dirty tavern. 
At the far end a fat and frightened woman was 
crooning to her child. Beside her sat a wrinkled, 
leathery old man with bandaged head. He had 
wandered into the street, and he had been hit by 
shrapnel. The few wits he had ever possessed 
were gone, and he gave, every few seconds, little 
croaks of hate. Three telephone operators were 
working with strained faces at their highest speed. 
The windows had been smashed by shrapnel, and 
bits of glass and things crunched under foot. The 
room was full of noises: the crackle of the tele- 
phones, the crooning of the woman, the croak of 





the wounded old man, the clear and incisive tones 





| of the general and his brigade major, the rattle of 
not-too-distant rifles, the booming of guns, and 
occasionally the terrific, overwhelming crash of a 
shell bursting in the village. 

There was the sharp cry of shrapnel in the street 
and a sudden rattle against the whole house. The 
woman and child fled somewhere through a door, 
followed feebly by the old man. The brigade 
major persuaded the general to work in some 
less unhealthful place. The telephone operators 
moved. A moment’s delay as the general endeav- 
ored to persuade the brigade major to go first, and 
we found ourselves under a stalwart arch that led 
into the courtyard of the tavern. We lit cigarettes. 
The crashes of bursting shells grew more frequent, 
and the general remarked in a dry and injured 
tone: 

“Their usual little evening shoot before putting 
up the shutters, I suppose.” 

But first the Germans “searched” the village. 
Now, to search a village means to start at one end 
of the village and place shells at discreet intervals 
until the other end of the village is reached. It is 
an unpleasant process for those in the middle of 
the village, even if they be standing, as it were, in 
comparatively good shelter. 

We heard the Germans start at the other end of 
the village street. The crashes came nearer and 
nearer, until a shell burst with a scream and a 
thunderous roar just on our right. We puffed 
away at our cigarettes for a second, and a certain 
dispatch rider wished he were anywhere but in the 
cursed village of Festubert by Béthune. There 
was another scream and overwhelming relief. 
Ling next shell burst three houses away, at our 
left. 

The Germans finished “their little evening 
shoot.”” We marched back very slowly in the dark- 
ness to 1910 Farm. e 


TRULY DELIBERATE 
[ a certain Southern city there lives a bachelor, 


whom we will call Mr. Jack C—, who has the 

reputation of being the slowest man in town. 
Indeed, his friends doubt whether any other town 
can produce a man who could compete with him 
in deliberation. 

One night in the autumn, just at the time when 
country dwellers are bothered by the wasps that 
come into the house to seek protection from the- 
cold, Mr. Jack C— and his cousin, Mr. Jack M—, 
who is of a very different temper, stopped overnight 
at a farmhouse where they had to share a double 
bed. Upon retiring, Mr. Jack M—— promptly fell 
into a doze, from which he was shortly roused by 
the restless movements of his bed mate. He 
growled out: 

“What’s the matter, Jack ?” 

To which he received the drawling reply: 

“I belie-e-eve, Jack, there’s a wa-a-asp in this 
bed.” 

“You just imagine there’s a wasp in the bed,” 
was the sharp rejoinder. ‘Keep still and go to 
sleep.” 

His companion subsided, and Mr. Jack M— 
fell into another refreshing doze. ‘ About five 
minutes later his cousin’s drawling voice pene- 
trated his consciousness: 

“Jack, there is a wa-a-asp in this bed.” 

“No such thing! Shut up and let me sleep!” 
was the reply, in a wrathful voice. 

There was quiet for a short time. Then Mr. 
Jack C—— spoke again, and his voice had a rising 
inflection. 

““Ja-a-ack, I tell you, there’s a wa-a-asp in this 
bed.” 

‘For heaven’s sake, Jack, shut up! There isn’t 
any wasp inthe bed. Keep still and let me sleep!” 
snapped the now thoroughly irritated Mr. Jack 

About ten minutes later the wasp got over on 
the other side of the bed. There was a sudden ~ 
snort, a violent exclamation, a mighty upheaval of 
the bedclothes. Mr. Jack M—— was dancing 
round the floor on one foot while he held the other 
in his hand, and gave vent to a steady flow of 
picturesque interjections. 

From the bed Mr. Jack C—— calmly regarded 
his cousin’s gymnastic performance, and when the 
verbal fireworks had sufficiently subsided for him 
to be heard, remarked: 

“I to-o-old you there was a wa-a-asp in the bed. 
He stu-u-ung me three times!” 


os 


A BOOK OF “NEW LEAVES” 


VEN the great men of the earth evidently find 
that keeping New-Year’s resolutions is not 
so easy after all. Those of us who know the 

difficulties of early rising—particularly on the dark 
and shivery winter mornings that follow immedi- 
ately on the heels of the first of January—will look 
with the ‘“‘wondrous kindness” of a ‘‘fellow feel- 
ing” upon these self-incriminating entries that are 
taken from the diary of the famous Dr. Samuel 
Johnson: 

“1760—Resolved, to rise as early as I can.” 

“1761—My purpose is to regulate my sleep.” 

*1764—My purpose is from this time to rise early.” 

“1764—(September)—I resolve to rise early; not 
later than six, if I can; I hope sooner, but as soon 
as I can.” 

“1765—My resolution. I purpose to rise at eight, 
because, though I shall not yet rise early, it will be 
much earlier than I now rise.” 

“1769—I purpose and hope to rise early in the 
morning, at eight, and by degrees at six.” 

“1772—I hope to rise by degrees more early in 
the morning.” 

“1774—1 hope to rise at eight.” 


ao] 


THE FIRST POISON-GAS FIGHTER 


RECENT dispatch from the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun shows that 
the discovery of poison gas was anticipated 

in nature’s laboratory. A little British beetle has 
been employing it in self-defense for untold ages. 
One of the strongholds of this bombardier beetle 
(Brachinus crepitans) is along the shores of the 
Thames in the Gravesend district. Here it finds 
a home under the flat stones that are scattered 
along the river’s bank. 

The beetle is very likely to be attacked by some 
of the fierce ground beetles, or Carabide. As 
soon as the pursuer draws near, the little beetle 
ejects a peculiar liquid, which, when it comes into 
contact with the atmosphere, bursts into an acrid, 
evil-smelling smoke. 

This has an astonishing effect on the pursuing 
beetle. Indeed, it seems to be overcome and 
stupefied by the suddenness of the attack. The 
smoke has a blinding and suffocating effect that 
lasts for a minute or so, and during that time the 
little beetle makes good its escape. 
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BUSTER’S VISIT TO | 
DREAMLAND 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 
9 


Dreamland! To Dreamland! 
It’s there I'll go to-night. 
»To Dreamland! To Dreamland! 
The land of dear delight. 
T’}l ride upon a bunny, 


Along a way that’s sunny 


And hold on very tight, tight, tight. 


In Dreamland, in Dreamland, 
Oh, wondrous things I’ll see! 
To Dreamland, to Dreamland, 
Oh, won’t you go with me? 
The night is soft and June-y, 
The Milky Way is moon-y, 
And all the stars are free, free, free! 

Some one was singing very soft and low 
when Buster started off on the road to Dream- 
land. The song had something in it about 
riding on a bunny, and Buster laughed out, 
loud at the idea of going to Dreamland in that 
fashion. There was no bunny to be seen, 
anyway. And why should the road to 
Dreamland be sunny? Of course it would 
be a moonlight road. Anyone ought to know 
that. But how can a night be ‘‘soft and 
June-y’’ in the middle of the winter? 

Buster was now so far along on the road to 
Dreamland that he could hear the voice of 
the singer only faintly, far behind him. 
There was a turn of the road, and he heard 
the song no more. Buster’s feet were bare, 
but he did not mind, for the road had a car- 
pet of flowers. He hurried on until he came 
toa steep hill. The road became narrow here, 
and ran close to the edge of a precipice. 

‘*T must be almost there,’’ he thought; and 
then the path curved round a great rock 
and he saw Dreamland just ahead. 

He could see high mountains, with castles 
on the tops and sides, wonderful trees and 
flowers all round, and a great waterfall that 
tumbled over a cliff into a deep valley where 
there was a curious little house reached by 
long bridges. Close beside the road ahead of 
him grew great clusters of giant poppies. As 
he looked he heard a voice singing: 

Have acare! Have a care! 

Into Dreamland would you fare? 
Then take heed! Then take heed! 
Here it is, the key you need! 

The voice was heavy and harsh. The song 
stopped as suddenly as it had begun. Buster 
looked round eagerly, but he could see no 
person ; but all at once he knew that the words 
came from the bill of an immense black bird 
that was perched on the wall beside the path, 
a bird that wore a shawl and a bonnet and 
held a great key in one claw. 

‘“*Tf you please, Mr. Bird,’’ said Buster 
boldly, ‘‘may I go into Dreamland ?’’ 

**Yes, indeed, ’’ answered the bird. ‘‘That is 
what Dreamland is for—a place for good boys 
and girls to visit when the day is ended. Take 
this key. It will unlock the great door in the 
archway between the tall towers yonder. ’’ 

‘“*Do you give the key to everyone who 
comes along?’’ asked Buster. 

‘*Oh, no!’? answered the bird, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘I have sharp eyes. I can tell 
that you have been a good boy to-day.’’ 

‘* Ye-es,’’ faltered Buster, ‘‘ except that 
mother had to scold me for tracking in that 
mud, and I forgot twice to shut the door.’’ 

‘*That was not so very bad,’’ said the bird, 
‘“‘and I know you mean to do better to- 
morrow. ’?’ 

‘*Oh, yes!’? agreed Buster readily. Then 
he looked ahead to the tall towers and asked, 
‘*What if I should get lost in Dreamland ?’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ croaked the big bird. ‘‘Don’t 
worry about that. Here are three of my very 
best guides that I am going to send along with 
you—Chipper, Trip and Dozy.’’ 

Buster looked down and saw in the pathway 
beside him three oddly dressed little fellows, 
not half so tall as he was. They smiled ina 
most friendly way, and bowed low, to show 
that they were ready to serve him. 

‘*Thank you very much, Mr. Bird,’ said 
Buster, taking the big key that the bird was | 
holding toward him. ‘‘I’ll hurry along now.’? | 

When he started toward the arched gateway, | 
Chipper, Trip and Dozy ran spryly before | 
him, and he heard the black bird on the wall | 
chanting in a hoarse voice: 

Hurry slow, hurry slow, 

_ Ifto Dreamland you would go! 
Ponder well, ponder well 
What you do and what you tell 


Buster had barely put the key into the lock 
of the door between the tall towers when the | 
door swung open before him, and he stepped | 
through the archway with his guides. 

‘‘This,’? said Chipper, spreading out his 
hands, ‘‘this is the Candy Garden.’’ 

‘“The what??? gasped Buster. 

‘‘The Candy Garden,’’ repeated Chipper. | 


trees, bushes and vines are loaded with candy. | 
See! That tall tree bears pink lollypops, and 
the lemonade lake is just beyond, with the | 
maple-sugar hedge round it. Those shrubs | | 
have a fine crop of bonbons and fudge. ’’ 
‘*My!”? exclaimed Buster. ‘‘I should have 
brought a basket! Can’t we stay right here?’’ | 
‘*Oh, no!’? said Chipper. ‘‘’There is much | 
else to see. Perhaps we’ll come back later.’’ 
Buster did not believe there could be any 


| part of Dreamland better than the Candy 
/Garden, and he kept looking back over his 


shoulder as the three little guides led him on. 
| They passed through an orchard where the 


SAaCHILDRENS PAGE 


“It is a visitor to Dreamland,’’ answered 
| Chipper, ‘‘and he wants to look down on the 
| world from your mountain top.’’ 

‘* Your visit honors us,’’ said the king 
| grandly, as he stooped over the side of the 
chariot and lifted Buster in with him. 
is your name?’’ 


‘* Rodney Dwight Woodford,’’ answered | 
| Buster, ‘‘but they call me Buster for short. ’’ 


‘*T see,’? said the king. ‘‘Well, Buster, I 
hope you will like our mountain top well 
enough to come often. Let me show you some 
of the things worth seeing.’’ 

Then they rode slowly round the edge of 


“What | 





Beyond that plain, where the two rivers come 
| together, you see a beautiful castle. That is 
the Castle of Song. All the birds come there to 
get their supply of music every spring. And 
in the valley beyond those green hills all the 
animals that came in the ark are still living 
happily together. Perhaps you would like to 
go down that way ; the road is easier there.’’ 

‘*Thank you, I think that will be fine,’’ 


| trees were bending low with golden fruit and | the great plain on the loftiest mountain in | said Buster. 


a beautiful park where deer were feeding 
beside a sparkling lake. 


DRAWN BY NELLIE L. UMBSTAETTER 


Dreamland, while Chipper, Trip and Dozy 
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THE BIRD HELD A- GREAT KEY IN ONE CLAW 


a path that led up into a great mountain. 

Up, up, up, it went, but Buster did not get a 

bit tired, although the path became very steep. 
‘*We are almost there,’’ said Chipper at last. 
‘* Almost where?’’ asked Buster. 


on the black horses and the ladies on the | 
white horses rode behind, two by two. 

‘*First look at some of the other mountains, ’’ 
began the king. ‘‘That mountain just be- 


| yond the sunset is solid gold from base to 


| So when they had ridden the rest of the way 


Then they followed | ran along beside the chariot, and the knights | round the plain and looked out over the Hills 


of the Holidays and the Christmas Tree 
Forest, King Gingerjug said good-by to Buster 
and drove into the courtyard of his castle. 
Then Buster and his three guides took the 
road that led down the mountain side. 

While they were resting a moment in the 
shade of a mince-pie tree, Buster heard a voice 
singing near by: 

Ta-de-dum, dum, dum! 
Ta-de-dum, dum, dum! 
Ta-de-dum, 
Ta-de-dum, 
Ta-de-dum, dum, dum! 


‘“*That is Little Bear! I know it is Little 
Bear!’’ cried Buster, springing up. ‘That 
is the same song he sang when the elephant 
that got away from the circus helped him 
make a path through the forest for the otter 
babies !’” 

Sure enough! Round a bend in the road 
came Little Bear, dancing from one side of the 
road to the other while he sang. 

**Hello, Little Bear!’’ called Buster. 
did you ever get here?’’ . 

‘‘Oh, I had no trouble!’ said Little Bear, 
who was too polite to show surprise that a 
strange boy had spoken tohim. ‘‘They think 
I am curled up in Sleepy Cave for the winter, 
but I slipped away one moonlight night. But 
how did you know me?’’ 

“‘Oh, I’ve seen your picture in The Com- 
panion!’’ answered Buster, ‘‘and my mother 
has read me the stories about you.’’ 

‘*T thought you might be the boy who was 
so frightened when I looked into the school- 
house window last summer,’’ said Little Bear. 
‘*His name was Simon.’’ 

‘*Mine is Buster, and I should not have 
been frightened,’’ said Buster. 

Then they sat on a rock side by side, and 
talked of the time when Little Bear fell over 
backward into a basket of eggs, as he was 
fishing on a raft, and of the important errand 
that he did for the Wildcat family when 
Yowler Wildcat was teething, and how he 
bragged too much before he had the race with 
Grandpa Tortoise, and how he learned to 
swim by falling off a log while crossing the 
stream. It was great fun. 

Finally they said good-by. Buster told 
Little Bear how eagerly he should watch for 
the stories of his adventures in The Compan- 
ion, and Little Bear sent his love to all the 
boys and girls who enjoy reading about him. 
Little Bear went on his way, singing as usual. 
Buster kept on down the mountain road, and 
soon came out of the forest into a sunshiny 
place where there were many strange little 
folk flitting round. When he had watched 
them a moment, he knew that he had seen 
them before; They were the Gigglequicks! 

‘*What is your name?’’ he ventured to ask 
one of them. 

‘*1’m Chucklechin,’’ came the smiling an- 
swer. ‘‘This place is Happy Highlands; all 
the Gigglequicks live here. Of course, we 
may be sent for at any moment, you know, to 
help out some boy or girl who is in trouble.’’ 

**Yes, I know,’’ said Buster. ‘‘I’ve seen 
you in The Companion—Besnig, the fattest 
Gigglequick, and all the others. I think you 
are just wonderful !’’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ said Chucklechin. ‘‘I hope 
that you will not need our help, but if you do, 
we will try to be there in time.’’ 

Then it was Buster’s turn to say ‘*Thank 
_you.’? He was just going to tell his guides 
that he was getting tired, and that he should 

| come back some other time to see the rest of 
| Dreamland, and especially to visit the Candy 
|Garden, when he found himself going out 
through the arched gateway between the tall 


“How * 


‘* Almost to the castle of King Gingerjug.’’ | summit, and the smaller peaks beside it are| towers. He looked back an instant as he 


‘*A real king?’’ asked Buster. | 

‘*No, a Dreamland king,’’ answered Chip- | 
per, ‘‘and of course that is far better. King |! 
Gingerjug is a fine old fellow. His kingdom 
is on the highest mountain. ’’ 

While Chipper was speaking they came out on 
a vast, level plain on the top of the mountain. 
A body of knights on black horses and ladies on 
white horses came slowly riding to meet them. 
The prancing horses had golden trappings, | 
and the riders bore little purple flags at the | 
ends of long lances. Behind the knights and | 
ladies the king himself rode in a golden chariot | 
| that flashed with a million jewels. 

‘*What, ho!’’ called the king in jovial tones. 


made of diamonds, pearls, opals and ame- | 


thysts. They are very hard to climb, but 
most of our visitors go there, nevertheless. 


The vast forest that you see in that direction | 


is the Forest of Lost Things. Many of our 
visitors enjoy rambling there. The lake that 
seems to stretch away as far as the world itself 
is the Lake of Love. See how its waters 


| sparkle in the sun!’’ 


‘*And what mountains are those??? asked 
Buster, pointing in another direction. 

‘*The one on the left,’? answered the king, 
‘is the Mountain of Broken Toys. It seems 


| to be growing larger all the time. The other 
That has | 


is the Mountain of Schoolbooks. 


passed the giant poppy plants, and saw 
Chipper, Trip and Dozy, with their arms 
| round one another’s shoulders, singing a fare- 
well song to him: 


Bid the Land o’ Dreams good-by; 
Rosy morning gleams 

Bring a warning you must hie 
From the Land o’ Dreams. 


Bid the Land o’ Dreams good-by; 
Down the Milky Way 

You’ll go sliding through the sky 
To the sunny day. 


Bid the Land o’ Dreams good-by; 
You must journey far, 
But some other time you’ll fly 








‘Every kind of candy grows here. All the | | ‘*Who comes here? Who comes here?’’ 


|some dark caves where cruel giants dwell. | Back to where we are. 
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| Although the same nurses took charge of all the 
children, most of the children escaped the disease. 
Special care should be taken to protect very 
| young babies from the grippe, for it usually goes 
| hard with them. If a nursing mother is suffering 
from an attack, she should be careful not to breathe 
or cough over the baby, and should hold a handker- 
chief before her face whenever the baby nurses. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- Many children suffer from a persistent cough 
Its subscription phew ie $2.00 avyeat. mn advance, and rise of temperature whenever they have grippe, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the and those symptoms last until warm weather 
United States, $2.25 to i. Ey $3.00 to foreign | egmes, They should be strengthened by tonics 


ee ee ee ot Seen, Seen, and given a change of air, if that is practicable. 
9.9 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 
BULLETINS OF BEAUTY 
ROP reports have held their place now 

















Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
Payment for The Companion_when sent by for many years in the daily news. But 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or . rs “ 
xpress Money Order. When neither of these can it is becoming more and more common 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. to find reports of crops, grown either by 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
tlie the pleasure they give. Perhaps it is a 
re envelope. i , : ““Mavflow P it 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | line in a country paper: : ayllowers are now In 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, | bloom in Follymill Woods”; perhaps a metropoli- 
tage a when the subscription expires, will tan journal announces that the lilacs or rhododen- 
noasearegye 2 drons or roses are now in the height of their glory, 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on | either in some public park or in some suburban 
our books unless this is done. estate, generously opened by the owner that the 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | public may share his pleasure in its beauty. More 
2g PERRY MASON COMPANY, and more the public responds to these bulletins. 
The Youth’s Companion, 
horse-chestnuts that line, four deep, the avenue 
in Bushey Park; and Londoners: in thousands 
EN hasten to see the sight. In beauty-loving Japan, 
GRIPPE IN CHILDR cherry-blossom time not only calls forth notice of 
URING an epidemic of grippe a great | the dlooming of each historic grove or tree, but it 











is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
art or nature, that are of value only for 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. | have announced the blooming of the magnificent 
number of children are sure to be | turns the pilgrim crowd into poets, who tie their 
among the sufferers; for they are con-| charming verses to flutter praise among the 
stantly exposed to infection in schools, | flowers. 
places of amusement and street cars. Perhaps the most famous tree of all—‘“the cherry 
It would be a good thing if cases of tree of all Japan”—is the enormous old weeping 
grippe were quarantined like those of scarlet fever; | cherry of the Gion Temple, which for a hundred 
the habit of regarding it as a comparatively trifling | and thirty years has been the official harbinger of 
malady from which there is no escape, once an | the Japanese spring, the first cherry tree to burst 
epidemic has started, is unfortunate. | into bloom. It is a noble tree with massive trunk 
Children of all ages—not even excepting nursing | and huge branches, supported by a little forest of 
infants—suffer from grippe, and the symptoms are | posts and props. Age has not lessened its vitality, 
often as severe as they are in adults. It is cer-| and it blooms from the lowest, sweeping bough 
tainly worth while to take all pains to keep the | tip to its airy crown. The minute the word goes 
sick away from the well, and to see that young | forth that the buds have opened—processions 
children are not taken into overheated or over- begin. ‘Banners on high proclaim it by day, and 
crowded places or exposed to prolonged cold. | lanterns, picturesque pine torches in iron baskets, 
* Grippe is probably taken by breathing in infected | electric lights and colored fires exalt it when day- 
air, and therefore very cold outdoor air is more | light fades. By lantern and firelight the clouds of 
healthful than the stagnant, contaminated air of | blossoms are more enchanting than by day.” 
our houses. At the same time, many people carry | Our way is not the Japanese way; the Orient 
the theories about “hardening” their children too | and the Occident, even when they feel alike, ex- 
far. They keep them outdoors, often insufficiently | press themselves differently. Some day, far in the 


clothed, until they are thoroughly chilled, and their | future, our heterogeneous crowds may learn to 
vitality is so much lowered that they fall victims to | delight in beauty, enhanced by history and tradi- 

















the first germ that comes their way. Brisk play tion, as keenly as do the Japanese. Buteven then | = 
in frosty weather is a tonic for all children, but it is doubtful whether we hang odes in our ancient | = 
| 


there are days in the winter climate of our North- | elms, or illuminate on the Fourth of July that 
ern States when children are better off in a well- | avenue of blossoming catalpas along which the 
ventilated play room than outdoors. signer, Richard Stockton, rode home bearing the 
An interesting experiment was made in one hos- | news of the immortal Declaration. 

pital during a grippe epidemic. Generally every Perhaps we may evolve ways of our own to honor 
child will take the grippe, once it has got a foot- | our most beautiful forests and trees and fields of 
hold in a hospital ward; but in this case a double | glowing bloom; perhaps we shall always remain 
wall of gauze was put up between the different | in such things an unexpressive people. But the 
beds, and no drafts strong enough to carry the | chief thing is to seek, to behold and to appreciate ; 
germs from one bed to another were permitted. | and we are learning fast. 


BLUE STREAKS 
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These Tires Must Be the Best We Can Make 





Every Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle 
Tire is our card of introduction to some 
boy. Through this tire he gets his first 
impression of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. And first impres- 
Guaranteed sions are lasting. 














Some day that boy will own an auto- 
mobile and we will want to sell him 
tires for it. Or he will own a power 
plant and will be a prospect for belts 
and packing. 


Can't you see that we must give him 
in Blue Streak Bicycle Tires a product 
that will reflect credit upon the name 


of Goodyear ? 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








In England, the London newspapers for years | = 

























“I See Where My 
Puffed Wheat Goes” 


But the More That Goes the Better 


The last thing to restrict is a child’s love of Puffed Grains. 
And these are the reasons : 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole grains. They 
contain what every child must have. Much they contain— 
phosphorus, minerals, gluten and vitamines—are discarded 
in flour-making. 

And Puffed Grains completely and easily digest. Every 
food cell is exploded. So at any hour and in any form Puffed 
Grains are ideal foods. 


They Don’t Last—That Is True 


People eat Puffed Grains for breakfast—with sugar and 
cream or mixed with fruit. 

In the forenoon, perhaps, the girl of the house uses them 
in candy making. In the afternoon, the boy, perhaps, eats 
them like peanuts, buttered or salted. For supper they are 
floated in bowls of milk. 

Thus Puffed Grains are always the most popular foods in 
the house. But they are all-food, remember. Every food 
cell is blasted. Every granule digests. 

They don’t tax the stomach. And they supply what most 
foods lack, and what every person needs.- 

Don’t limit the use of Puffed Grains. Keep all three on 
hand to supply a variety, and tempt a still larger consump- 
tion. For these are the perfect foods. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 














These are Prof. Anderson’s 
scientific foods. They are 
steam-exploded — puffed to 
eight times normal size. Every 
food element is fitted to feed. 


They seem like confections 
—thin, airy bubbles, with a 
taste like toasted nuts. That’s 
why folks so enjoy them. But 
their purpose is to supply 
whole grains in a form which 
the body can utilize. In no 
other way known can that be 
accomplished. 


— Eat Puffed Grains in some 
Puffed Grains Mixed with Fruit way daily. 
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Be prepared for any 
and every sudden 4 
change in tempera- 
ture. LF 
de yourselfwithapack- f 
e por Boeas Mentholated 
‘ough Drops— 4 
Wind, rain, snow, slush; wet 
feet, dampolothing; hotstreet 3 
cars or cold, draughty rooms 
will have no terrors for you’ 
if you always have a package 
of Deans to resort to. 
Heed the warning tickle in 
the throat or nostrils—stave 
off the cold and sore throat— 
Deans Mentholated Cough 
Drops are an ideal preven- 
tive—they soothe, are anti- | 
( 





septic, ee and Dlessing to 
old an Rape 9 Get 
at any Drug Store. 


Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Before 
Drinking 
Coffee, 
You 
Should 
Consider 


Whether 
Or Not It Is 


Harmful 


“There’s a Reason” for 


PosTUM 














| against the wholesale slaughter of whales that 
| is taking place at present without the slightest 
| attempt at preventive legislation. 


| vember and May every year. 
| travel thousands of miles in the Pacific Ocean 
| without seeing one whale. 
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AME LAWS FOR WHALES.— Prof. Zonia 
Baber, author. of The Oceans: Our Future 
| ‘Pastures, in the Scientific Monthly protests 


In the early 

fifties from 30,000 to 40,000 California or gray whales 
| passed along the coast of California between No- 
To-day you can 





Prof. Baber believes 
| that the time will come when men will have to 
| depend upon the larger Cetacea for their meat 
| supply, since it will be impossible to raise cattle 
| because the density of population will be such as 
| to leave no available land for grazing. The writer | ~ 
| therefore. proposes that the great nations agree | — 
| upon an international closed season for all marine | 
| mammals except the killer whale—the only one | ~ 
| that destroys warm- blooded animals—until the 
valuable sea creatures can multiply sufficiently to 
| take the place, in part at least, that sheep and 
cattle now hold in the food supply. Unless some 
such measure is taken soon, the Greenland, the 
humpbacked and the gray whale will, like Steller’s 
sea cow, the passenger pigeon and the great auk, 
pass to extinction, victims of commercial greed. 


UR PIPE INDUSTRY.— Very few people 

realize the varied applications of the prosaic 
steel or iron pipe. It has been used for many years 
as a conduit for water, sewage, steam or gas, but 
at the present time pipe enters into the construc- 
tion of such varied products as agricultural imple- | = 
ments, automobiles, architectural ironwork and | 
grill work, building columns, refrigerating ma- | 
chinery, dry-kiln- apparatus, elevator cars, wheel- | 
barrows, workbenches, ornamental gates, elevator | 
| 
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508,000 Tors (Approx) 
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grain spouts, safety ladders, warship masts, light- 

ning and high-tension poles, electric wiring, rail- 

way signal apparatus, sprinkler systems and signal | 
towers. Asthe variety of uses for tubular products | 
increased and the cost of making steel diminished, 
there has been a change also in material. Fifty 
years ago nearly all the screw-joint pipe was made 
of wrought iron. The accompanying diagram fur- 
nished by the National Pipe Company shows the 
effect on the pipe industry of the Bessemer and | 
open-hearth processes of making steel. 
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ALVING THE WASTAGE. — Heaton Park 
| Hospital at Manchester, England, is now | 
| devoted to treating disabled and convalescent | 
| soldiers, One of the novel methods of treating | 
cases of rheumatism, debility following dysentery 
or typhoid, heart disease, shell shock, painful and 
contracted scars and similar ailments is a whirl- | 
pool bath. It consists of a tank that contains four 
feet of water and that is large enough to hold | 
twelve men. Halfway down are seats that allow 
the bathers to be immersed up to their necks. The 
temperature of the water is kept about ninety-three 
degrees—just below that of the body. The men 
stay in the bath for an hour atatime. The room 
is dimly lighted, and there is a general atmosphere 
of quiet. From the bath the men pass to rest 
| rooms, where they remain in bed for an hour or 
more. They are excused from physical training 
for a time, and their lives are made as cheerful as 
possible. Disordered action of the heart, caused 
| usually by shell shock, is the fundamental trouble 
| in nearly all the cases. The results of the treat- 
| ment have been most favorable. Ninety per cent 
| of the men become fit for physical training, and a 
| large number return to their units, fit for active 
| service. 














SOLAR WATER HEATER.—The sun itself 
| heats the hot water used by many residents 
| of Monrovia and other places in southern Cali- | 





Try the New Companion Three 
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fornia. According to the Scientific American, the | 
| sunshine water heater consists of a coil of pipe | 
| arranged in a box about four inches deep with a | 
| copper bottom and a glass top. The apparatus is 
| usually placed on the roof or in a similar exposed | 
location. The rays of the sun heat the water in | 
the pipe and thus set up a circulation that carries 
the water to a storage tank, from which it is drawn | 
for household uses. The storage tank is so thor- | 
| oughly insulated that the loss of temperature 
| during the night is usually not more than four or 
five degrees. Southern California is unusually 
favored with sunshine, but there seems to be no | 
| reason why this economical method of heating | 
water should not be used in other parts of the 
country during hot, sunny weather. 





HE MOSQUITO PERIL.—One of the greatest | 
discoveries in the history of medicine was that 
of Dr. Ronald Ross, who, at Calcutta, in July, 
1898, found that the spores of malarial parasites 
are concentrated in the salivary gland of the mos- | 
quito. As Dr. Ross himself wrote, “The exact 
| route of infection of this great disease, which an- | 
| nually slays its millions of human beings and keeps | 
| whole continents in darkness, was revealed. These | 
| minute spores enter the salivary gland of the mos- | — 
quito and pass with its poisonous saliva directly | = 
into the blood of men. Never in our dreams had | 








| we imagined so wonderful a tale as this.” Until | 
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, lately it was not known whether a disease-spread- 
ing mosquito could infect more than one person. 
Recent experiments of the Public Health Service 
have proved that an infected malarial mosquito |. 
can infect several persons without again obtaining | 
blood from an original source of infection, and | 
that an infected mosquito retains her ability to | 
infect with malaria for at least twenty-five days. | 
Even if a mosquito empties her available supply | 
of malarial parasites into one man, she may infect 


























a second man a few hours or a few days later | 
| through a new generation of parasites. This is a | 
| most important discovery, for it shows that the 

individual disease-laden insect is a veritable ma- | 
chine gun in point of danger, and it emphasizes | 
the necessity for —* out the breeding places | 
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A Thousand 
Extra Values 


Due to John W. Bate 


That is not an exaggeration. You will find 
in the Mitchell a thousand extra values, as com- 
pared with most rival cars. They are all paid 
for by factory savings, due to John W. Bate. 
He built and equipped this mammoth plant 
to build this one car economically. His efh- 
ciency methods have cut our factory cost in 
two. 


This year our new body plant brings a vast 
new saving. And that all goes into added 
luxury. 


No other fine car in the world is built under 
like efficiency methods. So the Mitchell gives 
you, as compared with rivals, at least 20 per 
cent extra value. And gives it in things which 
everybody wants. 


Where Mitchell is Unique 


In the past three years, out of factory savings, we 
have doubled our margins of safety. Now every vital 
part is tested for 100 per cent over-strength. The 
result is a car of superlative endurance—probably a 
lifetime car. 


Over 440 parts are made of toughened steel. Parts 
which get a major strain are all of Chrome-Vanadium, 
and all oversize. 


Steering parts, axles, gears and driving parts are 
built twice as strong as need be. The Bate cantilever 
springs are so strong that never has one been broken. 


Extra Features—Added Luxury 


The Mitchell includes 31 extra fea- 
tures, all paid for by factory savings. 
That is, features—like a power tire 
pump—which practically all cars 
omit. These extras alone cost us 
$4,000,000 this year. 


leather costs 50 per cent more than 
the usual grades. 

Every detail is exquisite. The 
car shows lavish luxury. No other 
car at near this price was ever so 
attractive. 


Go see these models at the 
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THE ITALIAN CABLE RAILWAYS 


HE teleferica, or cable railway, that the Ital- 

ians have contrived to supply their mountain | 
troops quickly and easily with ammunition | 
and provisions, is one of the most interesting 
inventions that the war has brought forth between 

high mountain and low mountain. 

The steam railways, says a writer in the Rail- | 
way Age Gazette, run in the valleys at the foot of | 
the Alps. The freight, however, has to be picked | 
up and distributed by wagon or automobile truck, | 
and it must go up the higher mountains on mule 
and man back, and finally on man back alone, bit | 
by bit. But here the teleferica steps in and says, | 
“Let me do it. I’m quicker and surer. I can go | 
in all weathers. Avalanches can’t stop me.” 

Along the 400-mile front the teleferica daily does | 
the work of an army of at least 240,000 men— | 
or 120,000 mules. The last figure is interesting | 
when it is considered that there are only 175,000 | 
mules and horses used for transportation purposes 
in this entire army that the Italians have organ- 
ized to fight the Austrians. 

According to the official statistics there are 125 | 
miles of teleferica scattered along the front, with | 
a total daily carrying power of 3600 tons. Each 
teleferica built can carry roughly 30 tons. There | 
are some 120 different stations, each with a line a 
mile or so in length. The one I saw reached a 
height of 11,000 feet on the side of Monte Adam- | 
ello, in the central Alps; it did the work of 2000 | 
men every day. | 

The operation of the teleferica is not much more | 
difficult than that of an electric elevator in a “sky- | 
scraper.” Once the heavy motors and machinery | 
are got up the mountain sides and the three-quar- | 
ter-inch steel cables strung across deep valleys | 
and chasms and rivers, the mounting of the car | 
upon the overhead cable and the attaching of the | 
pulley cable are simple enough. 

We had been coming up all morning by burro | | 
from the valley, the alpinist colonel and I, riding 
along narrow roads built on the side of a huge 
mountain. 

We came at last to a small shack that blocked 
the road. The colonel dismounted, greeted the 
officer in charge of the station, and let me take a 
look round. I saw a couple of heavy motors with 
cables. My eye followed those cables, however, 
and they kept going across the valley and up the 
side of the opposite mountain until the eye, dazzled 
by the snow, could follow no longer. “Well,” re- 
marked the colonel, as he cheerily knocked the 
snow from his thick, hobnailed boots, ‘‘suppose 
we go up.” 

We'climbed into the basket, four feet long by 
two wide, with side rails not more than six inches 
high. Wheels began to whir, and our car ran 
smoothly out into space. 

I held on for dear life to those low sides and 
fervently hoped the colonel would not rock the 
boat. ‘This thing wouldn’t pay in peace times,” 
I said. 

The car ran upgrade on a thirty-degree incline 
for a couple of minutes and stopped, for we had 
completed the first teleferica section of the three 
that would take us to our destination. In seven | 
minutes we had traversed a distance that on foot | 
required an hour. 
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A DOG ARISTOCRAT 
Moor, her fine collie, Max Gladstone O’Con- 


nor, Mrs. T. P. O’Connor tells many engag- 
ing anecdotes in her book, Dog Stars. 

All the cabmen at the cabstand, writes Mrs. 
O’Connor, had a word for Max, and hopefully he 
frequently got into a waiting vehicle and sat there 
until the laughing “cabby” drove him up and 
down the embankment. 

One lovely morning in June I was walking 
through Grosvenor Square when I observed an 
equipage, the like of which is to be seen only in 
London, waiting for some great lady. The large, 
satin-smooth horses, jet-black, were perfectly 
matched; the silver-plated harness glittered mag- 
nificently; the long, melon-shaped barouche was 
lined in wine-colored satin; the coachman and 
footman, both big, fine-looking men, wore pow- 
dered hair, claret-colored broadcloth liveries, 
richly adorned with silver buttons, and high hats 
with silver bands and cockades. Conscious of 
their importance, they looked neither to the right 
nor to the left, but with proud eyes gazing into 
space remained immovable. Such magnificence 
could only be the product of an old, picturesque 
and self-respecting aristocracy, possibly the car- 
riage of royalty. 

Suddenly I missed Max. He seemed to have 
disappeared as if by magic, for he was not on 
either side of the street, and yet it had been only 
a moment since he was trotting by my side. I 
turned back and, as I passed the carriage, looked 
up, and there he was, smiling and at ease, sitting 
in the back of the wine-colored barouche on the 
tufted satin seat. 

“Max,” I called, “get down at once and come. | 
| 
| 
| 





along!” 

Those massive, self-important lackeys never 
winked an eyelash. They must have seen him | 
get into the carriage, and certainly they saw him 
get out, but they made no sign. And I am confi- 
dent that if a kangaroo had taken a flying leap 
into that opulent richness he would have been 
treated with the same silent, crushing pomposity. 
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AN EXPENSIVE FISHING TRIP 


N ardent fisherman was President Cleveland, 
A and a writer in the New York Sun says of 
would not bite quite as much as he did for those 
that would. While fishing one day, dressed in oil- 
skins and a slouch hat, he was addressed by an 
angler garbed in the height of piscatorial fashion 
with: 

“Hello, boatman! You’ve certainly got a good 
eatch. What will you take for the fish?” 

“Tm not selling them,” replied the man in oil- 
skins. 

“Well,” continued the persistent angler, “what 
do you want to take me out fishing to-morrow ?”’ 

Mr. Cleveland, who was plainly enjoying the 
joke, replied, “I can’t make any engagement 
except by the season. Will you give me as much 
as I made last year?” 

“You’re a sharp fellow,” replied the angler, 
“but a good fisherman, and I’ll accept your terms. 
What did you make last year?” 

“Oh,” replied Mr. Cleveland, “about a thousand 
dollars a week! I was President of the United 


him that he enjoyed angling for the fish that | 





States.” 

















The Victor Record catalog 


os 


is the most complete catalog of music 
in all the world 


It has required 19 years of constant research, of steady appli- 
cation, of tireless effort, and the expenditure of more than 
Eleven Million Dollars to place this catalog in your hands 


This great book of 506 pages is the recognized authoritative index to the world’s 
best music; to the greatest musical achievements of all time. 

Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in gathering 
the best music from every portion of the globe. They reflect the hours upon hours 
which the greatest artists have devoted to recording their superb art for the delight 


They attest to the enormous amount of time and millions of 


dollars spent in developing the art of recording to its present state of perfection. 
And through each and every page runs the story and proof of Victor Supremacy. 


Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music 


Everybody should have this book, whether or not 
they have a Victrola. All will appreciate it because of the 
information about artists, operas and composers, and 
the numerous portraits and illustrations it contains. — 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of 
this great catalog of music, or we will mail you a copy 


of all generations. 
| 
| 


free, postage paid. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner h 


1, Canadian Distributors 





Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily 


Co., M 


played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors 


or Victrolas. 


Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines 


with jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Carmen and Santuzza the Parisians made her their idol. 
! She appeared in London in 1892, and Americans first heard her at 
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~ food value yet of moderate 
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WITTE rape ENGINES 


GRADE 
FOR FARM and SHOP 

2 to 22 H.P.—Gasoline,Kerosene, 

Naphtha or Distillate. Known 

| rom coast to coast. Thousands 

n use. If you are thinking of 

buying an engine to grind feed 

| — pump ‘water—saw w —or run machinery of 

any kind—write for latest WITTE Factory Prices. 

State size engine wanted, and I will send you my 
| Free Book, “How ToJ udge Engines.” 


Address ED. H. WITTE, President, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
| 3617 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 3617 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AT THE FORD apts LITTLE JOAQUIN 


HE blazing summer 
sun of Mexico was 
fast sinking in the 
west, and the first cool 
breezes of evening were 
beginning to steal down from the mountains on 
either side of the trail, as a lumbering oxcart, 
loaded with great, rough blocks of onyx, came 
creaking down the slope to the ford of the 
Little Joaquin. Itsdriver, Mark Hayes, drew 
a long breath of relief as the sluggish current 
came in sight. 

It had been a vexatious day; he was hot and 
tired, and the fine white alkali dust of the trail 
had parched his mouth and throat until he 
winced at every swallow. The Little Joaquin 
was by no means his destination, but he had de- 
cided that it was as far as he could hope to get 
that day. A few hours before, one of the oxen 
had torn its leg badly on a cactus thorn, and, 
although Mark had bound it up as well as he 
could with grass and leaves, it had festered 
and become so sore that the animal could use 
it only with evident suffering. The wound 
needed thorough cleansing and several hours 
of rest. 

Although we find him freighting onyx among 
the hills of Mexico and burned by the sun to 
tropical swarthiness, Mark was an American 
boy. His father, who had been a storekeeper 
in Pennsylvania and a stock raiser in Texas, 
had ended by investing what money he had in 
# promising onyx quarry in the interior of 
Mexico, in which Mark wasemployed. It was 
his duty to superintend the loading of the 
wagons, which Mexican teamsters drove to 
the little railway station of Espiritu Santo, 
whence it was shipped to the port of Vera 
Cruz, and to keep the company’s books and to 
pay off the employees. 

Although barely eighteen years of age, his 
healthy outdoor life and the responsibilities 
with which he was intrusted had given him al- | 
ready the frame, the strength and the bearing 
of a man. 

It was not often that Mark had occasion to 
make the twenty-mile journey to Espiritu 
Santo, but it was the day for balancing the 
monthly account with the railway company, 
and in order to make his trip of double service 
he had undertaken to drive one of the ox teams 
himself. He should have reached the railway 
station by sunset; but he had started late, the 
accident to one of the oxen had further delayed 
him, and the other teamsters had long ago left 
him behind. Now he was six miles from the 
end of his journey, and unable to go any farther 
before morning. 

Mark was annoyed, but not afraid. He did 
not care for the company of the dirty and sulky 
peons; and although he had a belt of gold coin 
strapped about his waist,—the money he: was 
to pay the railway company, —it did not oceur 
to him that there was any particular danger in 
spending a night on the Espiritu Santo trail. 
So he unyoked his oxen and went coolly to 
work, giving the injured animal the best treat- 
ment his resources permitted. 

As he bent over his task, he was suddenly 
aware that some one was speaking to him. 

** Buenos dias, sevior!’’ 

Mark looked up in surprise. A half:breed 
Mexican, with an evil eye, shabby dress, and 
a belt full of pistols and knives, was surveying 
him with interest. 

‘*How d’ye do?’’ Mark answered, returning 
forthwith to bathing the wounded leg. 

‘*Gotacripple?’’ the man went on, speaking 





in English. ‘‘How come it?’’ 
Mark told him. 


‘*?Pears like you’ll have to stay overnight 
where ye are,’’-said the half-breed. 

Mark nodded, but made no other answer. 

‘*You’re from the Juardo mines, ain’t you, 
sefior ??? 

**Ves,’? 

‘*What’s the chance of my getting a job 
there ?’” 

‘*Got all the help we need !’? Mark answered 
curtly. He instinctively disliked and suspected 
the fellow. There was silence while he got a 
fresh bucket of water and fell to work on the 
leg again. 

‘‘Nothin’ I can do to help ye, I s’pose?’? | 
the man began once more. 

“‘No. Nothing.’’ 

‘*Not afraid to stay here alone, are ye, | 
seflor?’? 

‘‘No. Why should I be?’’ 

‘*Santa Maria! You do not know? Mi-) 
guel’s band is in these mountains !’’ | 

“T can take care of myself,’’ said Mark | 





quietly. 
‘Sol’? And the half-breed shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘Well, adids, sefior.’’ 


‘*Good-by !’? returned Mark, as the fellow 
slouched away. 

Mark watched him out of sight and thought 
to himself that he looked fit to be a member of 
Miguel’s band—a cowardly, sneaking, murder- 
ous lot of ‘‘greasers’’ and half-breeds who had | 
once infested the neighborhood, but who were | 
believed to have been dispersed by the rurales, | 
or mounted police, of the district. 

Mark doubted the man’s word. He did not | 
believe the bandits were again in force and he | 
did not much fear a visit from them, but he | 








| He might take refuge in the river or among 


| of brigands effectually dispersed. 


| crying for help in a pitiful voice, when, to her 
|amazement, she was suddenly brought to a 


knew enough to take some 
precautions. After he had 
finished with the wounded 
ox and eaten what food he | 
had with him, he saw that | 
his revolver was fully loaded, lay down behind | 
a huge rock on the bank of the river and, being | 
pretty well tired out, went promptly to sleep. 

It was about midnight when he awoke. He | 
could hear voices in the direction of the wagon, 
and in the stillness of the night the whispered 
words reached him: 

‘*Where is he, Vasquez?’’ 

‘*Under the wagon, I think, Sefior Miguel.’’ | 

‘*T do not see him.’’ 

‘*He is lying in the shadows, I think.’’ 

Vasquez! It was the name of one of his 
most trusted workmen, who ought now to be 
at Espiritu Santo. Vasquez knew that the 
young overseer carried a belt of gold, and it 
seemed that he had betrayed him to the bandit, 
Miguel! Mark drew himself up very quietly 
and peered round the edge of the rock. The 
waning moon was just above the horizon, and 
in its pale light he could see two men, knife 
in hand, stealing toward the wagon. Grouped 
round were half a dozen others, equally villain- 
ous in appearance. He did not fail to observe 
that the man with Vasquez was no other than 
his caller of tne early evening. 

The two crouching robbers crept nearer 
and nearer the wagon, while Mark, pale and 
trembling with excitement and nervousness, 
watched them as if fascinated. In a moment 
they would find that he was not under the 
wagon and the search for him would begin in 
earnest. He had his revolver in his hand, but 
he hesitated to fire. 

He might kill or cripple some of the band, 
but would only discover his hiding place to the 
others, who were altogether too many for him. 


the rocks along the shore ; but, weighted down 
by the belt of gold, he could not hope to escape 
by swimming, and the moonlight would betray 
him as soon as he made any movement. The 
situation was indeed desperate. 

‘*Santisima!?? he heard Miguel exclaim. 
‘*He is not here!’’ 

He waited to hear no more. The search 
would begin at once; his life depended on 
instant action. 

Fortunately a way of escape suddenly pre- 
sented itself to him. He slipped off his shoes 
and ‘quietly dropped over the bank to the river 
side. Hastily he caught up two bits of wet 
clay and stopped up both his ears. Then he 
broke off, close to the ground, one of the dry, 
hollow reeds that grew along the bank near 
the water. Wading cautiously out into mid- 
stream, he put the reed into his mouth, held 
his nose tight and sank from sight. 

He was not a moment too soon. As he went 
down he could hear angry voices above him. 
The robbers had found his shoes and, believ- 
ing that he had taken to the water, ran up 
and down the bank, expecting every moment 
to see his head show above the stream and 
offer them an easy target; but their prey re- 
mained strangely invisible. 

Crouching beneath the water, he was able by 
means of the hollow reed to draw into his lungs 
all the air he needed. The water was cold, 
and his position was cramped and uncomfort- 
able, but he was perfectly concealed. 

For more than twenty minutes he sat there 
on the shallow river bottom while the bandits 
quarreled and disputed and ‘threatened above. 
Miguel even accused Vasquez of treachery and 
brandished a knife over’ his head; but in the 
end peace was restored and the disappointed 
band went grumbling away, convinced that 
Mark had abandoned his oxen and gone on foot 
to Espiritu Santo. 

When they had departed, a slender reed, 
which had seemed to be growing out of the 
stream, disappeared, and Mark’s head and 
shoulders took its place. He picked his way 
carefully along the margin of the river for 
nearly a mile and then circled round into the 
trail. At dawn he entered Espiritu Santo, 
barefooted, wet, dusty and tired, but unharmed. 

Later he paid the gold safely over to the 
railway agent and told his story. There was 
of course instant commotion among the ru- 
rales, which did not subside until Miguel and 
Vasquez were lodged in prison and the band 
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“BUSINESS AS USUAL.” 

N old Lancashire miller, noted for his 
A keenness in financial matters, was once 
in a boat trying his best to get across the 
stream that drove his mill. The stream was 
in flood, says the Weekly Telegraph, and he 
was taken past the point at which he wanted 
to land, and farther on misfortune still greater 

overtook him, and the boat upset. 
His wife, realizing the danger he was in, 
ran frantically along the side of the stream 


standstill by her husband calling out, ‘‘If I’m 
drowned, Molly, dunnot forget that flour’s gone 





up two shillin’ a sack!’ 
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Wright’s Latest Book 
Beats All Best Sellers 


Our Offer Remains Open for a Limited Time Only 


WHEN A MAN'S 
A MAN 


Harold Bell Wright’s latest book, 
is a novel pure and simple. It 
combines the bigness and viril- 
ity of The Winning of Barbara 
Worth with the sweetness and 
simplicity of The Shepherd of the 
Hills, two of Mr. Wright’s former 
successes. 


This is the seventh consecutive 
success of the author, and the best 
novel he has written. Best, because 
it is strongest in love, mystery, 
action, nature description, pathos 
and sentiment. It is a big, whole- 
some novel with a big plot and a big 
theme—a very real story of true Western life in that great un- 
fenced land of rugged mountains, wide mesas and fertile valleys 
—northern Arizona. The new book is bound in maroon with gold 
title, uniform with other Wright books, and fully illustrated. 

















Get Your Copy Free 


Send us one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Com- 
panion and we will present you with a copy of Harold Bell 
Wright’s latest and best novel, When a Man’s a Man, 
author’s regular $1.35 copyrighted edition, sending the book 
to you postpaid. Act promptly as this offer is for a limited 
time only. We do not offer the book for sale. 





This book is given only to a PRESENT subscriber to pay him for securing a NEW 
subscription. Subscriptions already sent us cannot count. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SEVENTEEN 


By Booth Tarkington 


Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington, author of The Turmoil and 
Penrod, is a tale of youth and summer time and the Baxter 
family—especially William. As Mr. Tarkington portrayed 
once and ‘for all ¢ke boy in Penrod, in this new book he draws 
the perfect portrait of hobbledehoy youths. It would not be fair 
to tell here all the exploits, tragic sufferings and joys of William 
Sylvester Baxter; it would be spoiling a feast. We are glad to 
give space, however, for the insertion of a review of the book. 


What the Critics Say 


In Penrod a few years ago, and now in 
Seventeen, Mr. Tarkington is extending 
his studies of humanity into the follies 
of youth. Penrod was the story of a boy 
of twelve, but Seventeen is the story of 
a boy grown older by five years. ; 

The reader of Seventeen will, first of 
all, be overwhelmed by it to continuous 
laughter. It is the tale of a boy in love. 
But it is a tale of other boys, of girls, of 
fathers, of mothers, and of all who take 
part in ‘the human comedy. It must not 
be imagined, however, that all the humor 
in the story comes from the spectacle of 
Willie Baxter in love. All the characters, 
in fact, contribute to the humor of the 
story that centres around Willie Baxter, 
and all make their contribution to its 
lively philosophy of life. The humors 
of Seventeen are unbounded, and morose 
must be the reader whose appreciation 
of them is not also unbounded. 

—Boston Transcript. 


How to Get This Book Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion for one year. Send the address to us with 
the subscription, $2.00, and we will present you with this latest 
story by Booth Tarkington, Seventeen, the author’s regular 
$1.35 copyrighted edition, also pay all parcel-post charges on 
the book to your address. We do not offer this book for sale. 
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Note. The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books 
during the past year, and it cannot be your own. The book is given 
only toa present subscriber to pay him for getting a new subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FLOUR 


has taken the place of ordinary flour, just as the old mill and 
the old family chaise have been succeeded by the modern 
milling plant and the motor car. 


It has raised the standard of bread to a new and higher 
level because it contains more food value and more nourish- 


oa EBSTER 


ment. It will make more, better and cheaper bread than any 


other flour. 


that costs less than “Daniel Webster.” 


Our Guarantee 


If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best 
bread you have ever baked—after using one bag or 


barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


Insist Upon ‘‘DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR.” Take No Other 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


You cannot make first-class bread with flour 
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For Sore Muscles 
Sprains, Cuts, Bruises 


here is an antiseptic 
germicide and liniment— 


one that is healing, cooling and soothing— 
Absorbine, Jr., is more than a germicide, more 
than a liniment—it is both. It means prompt re- 
lief from aches and pains—it keeps little cuts and 
bruises from becoming something more serious. 


yA oy=10) alo} bal = 0 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
is especially good for children’s hurts because 
it is so harmless and safe to use—made of pure 
herbs and positively non-poisonous. 


It is needed daily in and about the home—for 
the numerous little hurts that come through 
work in the kitchen and about the house, the 
stable, the garage and the grounds. Use and 
prescribe Absorbine, Jr., wherever a high-grade 
liniment or germicide is indicated. 








To reduce inflammatory conditions—sprains, 
wrenches, painful, swollen veins or glands. 





. To reduce bursal enlargements and infiltrations 
Absorbine, Jr., is a discutient and resolvent. 


—wens, weeping sinews. 





To allay pain anywhere—its anodyne effect is 
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TO ALLAY PAIN | 


CUTS, SORES, ULCERS, BOILS ABO 
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prompt and permanent. 


To spray the throat if sore or infected—a 10% solution of Absorbine, Jr., 





is healing and soothing and will destroy bacteria. 


To heal cuts, bruises, lacerations, sores and ulcers. 





Absorbine, Jr., is powerfully efficient and very 
drops are required at an application. 


economical—only a few 


$1.00 a bottle at druggists or postpaid. 


A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will be sent to your 


stamps. Send for trial bottle or procure regular 


address on receipt of 10c in 
size from your druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 359 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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JUST DAVID 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Author of Pollyanna, Miss Billy, Cross Currents, etc. 





Tr JUS 
\ DAV. LE D| 


ELEANOR H. PORTER 








LTHOUGH Mrs. Porter has written 
many stories that have found great 
popularity, it is a question whether 

anything she has done is more pleasing 
to the soul tuned to sentiment than this 
little story about the ten-year-old lad who 
was Just David, and had lived alone 
with his father in a little shack on the 
mountain side for six years, knowing 
nothing but music and nature, and wholly 
unversed in the world’s ways. But the 
father, a famous violinist, driven into 
solitude because of his wife’s death, is 
dying, and desiring to place his boy with 
friends, starts with him on foot, but dies 
on the journey. David falls into the 
hands of a grim old farmer who does not 
understand his talk of the orchestra of 
life and being in tune with or a discord 
in it, but is allowed to stay because the 
wife pities the friendless child. How 


David proves the savior of his benefactors and brings together Mr. Jack and the 
Lady of the Roses is a part of a tender and appealing tale.—Detroit Free Press. 








HOW TO GET 
THIS BOOK 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion for one year. Send the address 
to us with the subscription, $2.00, and we will present 
you with this latest story by Eleanor H. Porter, Just 
David, the author’s regular $1.25 copyrighted edition, 
also pay all parcel-post charges on the book 

address. We do not offer this book for sale. 


NOTE. The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books during 
the past year, and cannot be your own. This book is given only to our present 
subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


FREE 


to your 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Bronchitis i 
Influenza’ | 





Whooping Cough 
Asthma 












A reliable, old-time remedy that should be nedr at hand in 
every home all the time and used promptly for the above 


and kindred ailments. 


Your druggist will refund the 


purchase price of one bottle of either size should it fail to 


give satisfaction. 


25c. 


50c. 


THE LESTER H. GREENE CO., Montpelier, Vermont 
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